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Our guest editorial writer this month 
is John Temple, a retired New England 
farmer. As mentioned last month we 
feel our readers will be interested in hi. 
views with regard to economy of another 
day. 


We Paid Cash 


At the end of every month my wife 
gets angry when she sees the bill from 
the grocery store. She vows we never 
bought half the things that are down on 
the slips, so we look them over and try 
to remember everything. This morn- 
ing we went through the old procedure 
and found it was the other way around; 
we hadn’t been charged for a quart of 
molasses. So I went and paid the bill 
and included the money for the molasses 
and a few remarks on poor book-keeping. 
Walking back, I began to think of the 
time when I was young and most of us 
were mortally afraid of letting a bill run. 


No Charge Accounts 


Forty or fifty years ago in this part of 
New England at least the prosperous 
farmers and artisans and the few pro- 
fessional men tried to pay on the spo 
for everything they bought. Of course 
a number of families were “poor pay,” 
but I’m talking about what you might 
call the solid citizens. Way back in the 
middle of the last century ready cash 
wasn’t easy to come by and barter-pay- 
ment was used a lot, but by 1890 and 
1900 the farmers in this section began 
to send their milk to Boston and the 
monthly checks gave us greater freedom. 
You’d think we would have started 
checking accounts and settled everything 
at the end of each month, but ‘no, we 
kept on paying cash. We weren’t dumb 
peasants who were so afraid of putting 
our money in banks that we kept it in 
a sock; some of ‘us had bank stock and 
money out in mortgages, but we felt 
better when we were completely solvent. 
I remembered my mother’s horror when 
she found that our neighbors the Munros 
had charge accounts at two Norwich 
stores. She couldn’t have explained her 
dislike of such goings-on;. the stores 
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were honest and the Munros thrifty, but 
Mother didn’t like being in debt even a 
month. 


Installment Plans. 


Well, the years went by, and now 
think nothing of paying my bills by check 
at the end of every month, and my wife 
has charge accounts, but both of us still 
worry about our bills. The younger 
people take advantage of Easy Payment 
Plans, but still some of those who come 
from the old families are pretty cautious 
about too much installment buying. Such 
conservatism is rarer than it was forty 
years ago, but it still exists and always 
will. But I’m wasting time—lI started 
to show why we acted as we did and how 
our fear of debt and credit helped us. 


Yankees are a cautious, conservative 
people and a little suspicious too. We 
do not like to “be beholden” to any one, 
and if you owe a man money he has the 
worst sort of a grip on you. We are also 
such strong individualists that we want 
to run our own lives. Besides, you have 
to pay more if you buy on the install- 
ment plan, and you can keep your money 
at interest until you can buy outright. 
So, because Yankees are both shrewd 
and individualistic they distrust credit 
—if you owe no man anything you are 
free and you gain financially. 

Yet the new economists tell us about 
the value of credit, and government tries 
to persuade us to borrow right and left. 
Sometimes I wonder if I am not old- 
fashioned; then I see people losing out 
because they are hampered by a lot of 
payments to make on this or that. Just 
the other day there was an auction of 
milch cows, and one young farmer 
wanted to buy a Jersey heifer that was 
going cheap. He couldn’t because he 
was using all his money to pay the in- 
stallments on a car, a radio, and an 
electric milking machine. A good bargain 
was lost because he didn’t have financial 
freedom. And only a little while back 
Jim Baldwin planked down the money 
for an old house that was being sold 
cheap for cash and cash only. Now he’s 
selling to a Worcester banker and doubl- 
ing his investment.. Jim believes in hav- 
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ing money to be used, not to be tied up 
in installment buying. 


Economic and Spiritual Security. 


Yankees developed slowly but surely 
a stable rural economic system. Instead 
of going heavily into debt for farm 
equipment and thoroughbred stock and 
having to pay a lot of interest and 
run the risk of losing everything, some 
of us bought as we could pay. During 
the depression years fewer farm mort- 
gages were foreclosed in New England 
than in states where the people thought 
they were a lot more progressive than 
the rock-pecking Yankees. There ha: 
been poverty in our small towns and 
families on relief, but many of our old- 
stock farmers have slowly improved their 
farms and sent their boys and girls to 
college. They are part of a sound life 
that can weather a lot of storms. You 
can’t do much to injure a man when he 
doesn’t owe more than a few dollars at 
the village store, and he’s already worry- 
ing about that. I believe the old habit 
of paying cash has helped us a lot. We 
accept the principle that works. Of 
course a system of credits is a good thing 
under certain circumstances, and Yankees 
would probably have accepted it if it 
had suited their needs and character. 
But the old-type farmer was a hard think- 
er who stood by himself and was proud 
of being under obligations to no man; 
besides, as I have said, his plan of finance 
helped him make more money. I’m 
not sure whether a matter of pride be- 
came an economic virtue or economic 
security made us the independent people 
we are, but certainly we did develop a 
lot of good, careful managers. We 
worked hard and often simply refrained 
from spending, but we also knew how 
much we had and what we could safely 
plan to do. We lived well as far as the 
necessities of life were concerned, and 
we were masters of ourselves on our own 
land. I for one believe a person can’t 
ask for anything much better than that; 
furthermore, I’m old-fashioned enough 
to think that one of the best ways to 
secure that economic and spiritual se- 


curity is to “pay cash” for everything. 
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Going On in New England This Month 








May 25-June ——_— Federal Art Project Exhibition. N. H. Historical Galleries, Man- 
chester, N. H. 
May 25-June 13—Spring Racing, Rockingham Park, Salem, N. H. 
June 1—Drama, “The Only Son”, 8.30 P. M., Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, Conn. 
June 1-5—Warwick Historical Pageant, Evening, Nelson Aldrich School, Lakewood, R. I. 
June 1—Opening pike perch, white perch, pickerel and hornpout season New Hampshire. 
Opening white perch season, Massachusetts. 
June 1-6—Roger Williams Family Ass’n. “Open House” for descendants of the founder, 
Providence, R. I. 
June 2—Ballet recital by pupils of Mary and Carmel Angelo, 8 P. M., Bushnell Memorial, 
Hartford, Conn. 
June 2—Opening of Newport, R. I. gardens to the public. Mr. and Mrs. Michael M. Van 
Beuren, Mrs. Harold Brown. 
June 3—Dance Recital by pupils of Lulu Philbrook, Jordan Hall, Boston. 
June 3-July 18—Dog Racing, Bay State Greyhound Association, Wonderland Park, Revere, 
Mass. 
June 5—Recital by pupils of Juliet Grace Wolfe, Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, Conn. 
June 5—Aristide Mizzi, Tenor, Jordan Hall, Boston. 
June 6—Dog Show, Greenwich Kennel Club, Greenwich, Conn. 
June 6—Hunt Racing, Farmington Valley Polo Ass’n. Farmington, Conn. 
June 6—Skeet Shooting—State 20-gauge Championship, Waltham Gun Club, Waltham, 
Mass. 
June 6—Annual Aroostook County Music Festival, Caribou, Me. 
June 6-7—Skeet Shooting—N. E. Daylight and Floodlight Championship, Hitormis Gun 
Club, Springfield, Vt. 
June 7—Thanksgiving Sunday with special sermons in all Rhode Island churches. 
June 7—Skeet Shooting—State 2-man Team Championship, Hartford Gun Club, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
June 8—Fashion Festival Week, Brown Stadium, Providence, R. I. 
June 9-11—Tenth Annual N. E. Institute of Co-operation, Mass. State College, Amherst, 
Mass. 
June 10—Dance Recital by pupils of Miss Campbell, Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass. 
June 10-13—N. E. United Commercial Travelers Convention, Providence, R. I. 
June 11-13—“Drake the Pirate”. Special movie, auspices Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, Conn. 
June 13—Yachting—Opening Championship Regatta, Corinthian Yacht Club, Marble- 
head Neck, Mass. 
June 13-20—Boston National Home Show, Mechanics Building, Boston. 
June 13-20—Old Home Week, Johnston, R. I. 
June 14—Providence Festival Chorus annual concert, with Goldman’s Band and national 
soloist, Providence, R. I. 
June 14—Pageant, “Historic Swanzey” (Days and Ways of Pioneer New England), Swan- 
zey, N. H. 
June 15—Pilgrim Handicap—$2500, Suffolk Downs, Boston, Mass. 
June 15-July 30—Dog Racing—Bristol County Kennel Club, Inc., Dighton, Mass. 
June 16-17—Peony and Rose Show, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
June 17—Bunker Hill Handicap—$5000, Suffolk Downs. 
June 17-19—N, E. Coal Dealers Ass’n Convention, Providence, R. I. 
June 18-20—Nat’l Soc. Colonial Wars Convention, Providence, R. I. 
June 18-Aug. 3—Dog Racing—Crescent Kennel] Club, Inc., Dighton, Mass. 
June 19—Harvard-Yale Rowing Race, New London, Conn. 
June 20—Opening of bass and pickerel season, Rhode Island. 
June 20—Yachting—New London to Marblehead Ocean Race, Eastern Yacht Club, Mar- 
blehead Neck, Mass. 
June 20—The Mayflower—$2500, Suffolk Downs. 
June 20—(tentative) Sports of Olden Times, Town Hall, Barrington, R. I. 
June 21—Horse Show—West Terrace Riding Club, Danbury, Conn. 
June 21-28—Annual Meeting of National Editorial Ass’n, Caribou, Maine. 
June 22-27—Alumni Days at Westerly, R. I. 
June 24—The Commonwealth—$2500, Suffolk Downs. 
June 25—Annual Flower Show of South Shore Garden Club of Conn., Southport, Conn. 
June 25-28—Horse Show—Watertown Riding and Country Club, Watertown, Conn. 
June 26-28—Boy Scout Camp-O-Ree, public display of camping and Scout activities by 
Boy Scouts from all New England, Providence, R. I. 
June 26-27—N. E. Council, 43rd Quarterly Meeting, Hotel Samoset, Rockland, Me. 
June 27—Puritan Handicap—$5000, Suffolk Downs. 
June 27-28—Skeet Shooting—Great Eastern States and National Telegraphic Champion- 
ship, Remington Gun Club., Inc., Lordship, Conn. 
June 28-July 2—International Advertising Convention, Boston, Mass. 
June 29-July a Annual Championship, Greenwich Country Club, Greenwich, 
onn. 
June 29-July ne Tomorrow”’—Play by Philip Barry, Summer Theater, 
Keene, N. H. 





All dates for this page should reach Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H., by the 15th of the month preceding 
publication. 






































































UPWARDS THROUGH THE NIGHT 


|. I MY HABIT TO WORK VERY ia‘, largely because it is only in the wee small hours 
that I can escape from those constant interruptions and distractions which are the natural 
fate of the homemaker who is incidentally a wage earner and who is gregarious by temper- 
ament besides. Usually it is midnight before I leave my desk; and after that I must still 
turn to current reading for source material. Often the print begins to blur in front of 
my tired eyes before I have finished with the big pile of newspapers on the end table 
beside my easy chair. But not long ago, just when I had decided to give up the strugyle 
and tumble into bed, the following quotation from one of the best-loved of all Yankee 
poets—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—though appearing in small print, seemed to blaze 
out from the editorial page of the Washington STAR: 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Are not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upwards through the night.” 


I am afraid it has been my habit, as it is the habit of most persons, to feel that great 
men soar swiftly to the seats of the mighty. I have not thought of them as succumbing 
to the exhaustion and the sense of futility which overwhelms the everyday plodder. 1 
have not pictured them as the victims of drudgery and discouragement. I have not 
thought of them as moving doggedly and dazedly towards some distant goal. But as those 
lines of Longfellow’s leapt out at me, | recognized how unperceptive | had been. 1 
realized that these handicaps of fatigue and doubt, disheartenment and bitterness are part 
of the inescapable common lot. The supreme scientist, the inspired artist, must contend 
against them no less than the doer of humdrum tasks. 

The perception of this has given me great comfort and great encouragement; for as I 
have thought the matter over, | have remembered that the name of those who have reached 
and kept great heights, only after sustained and strenuous effort, has been legion. And it 
is because they had the endurance to go on “while their companions slept”? that they did 
reach these and that their fame has endured. The fact that Lincoln became President 
of the United States at a crucial period of history, is, after all, more or less incidental. If 
he had not become President, he would have become something else. Far more salient : 
the fact that he studied by firelight, that he tended a country store when he could get 
nothing else to do, that he rode a rough circuit, that he turned away bowed but not broken 
from the grave of his first love. He said himself that he had often been driven to his 
knees because he had nowhere else to go. But while he prayed he persevered. He 
did mot say that he had nowhere to go. .There is a world of difference in the two sayings. 

Those of us who are only average artisans may keep our vigils with renewed strength if « 
think of the mighty hosts which have kept them before us and which still keep them 
with us. We may not merit or receive any signal reward of fame or fortune as a result 
of our toil and watchfulness. But that does mot matter very much. What really matter: 
is that we should not lie down om the job. 
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Beatriz Thorne 


by Freeman Tilden 


“The way | happened to write this story is perhaps in- 
teresting, and a little pathetic.....Oliver Herford, who was 
one of my friends, wanted something that he could illustrate. 
I happened to mention to him that there is something about 
a white birch (the canoe birch) so virginal and so lovely, 
that only a brute could strike one! This, you may imagine, 
appealed to that elfin fancy of Oliver's, and he saw im- 
mediately one of his lovely pictures, to illustrate it. But 
I was slow im getting to it; had other things to do; put 
Oliver off again. At last, ashamed of myself, 1 wrote the 
thing, and when I next went to New York, took it with me. 
The first news that greeted me when | entered my club, 
the Players, was that Oliver was dead.” 


Uy... MR. GARBUTT WENT to the 
Barnes auction, it wasn’t his intention to 
buy anything, but just to meet the neigh- 
bors and swop yarns, and enjoy the whim- 
sical sallies of the auctioneer. He might, 


indeed, bid on the three-titted, black and 
white cow of Lafe Tuttle, provided she 
seemed likely to go cheaply. As a shrewd 
appraiser of dairy stock, James Garbutt 
figured that the black-and-white could do 





as much with three as the ordinary creature 
could do with the full complement. A 
capable, careful husbandman, this Garbutt, 
who owned his farm free and clear, or as 
he said, “without a patch on it.” 

Mr. Garbutt certainly had no intention, 
when he went out to the auction, of buying 
a woodlot. But he met a neighbor there, 
who had lingered too fondly over a barrel 
of hard cider, and had become pink in the 
iris, and expansive, and adventurous. “Jim, 
why don’t you buy that woodlot of mine?” 
asked the swaying one. 

“What woodlot do you mean?” 

“The one back of where the old town 
hall used to stand. It’s right handy to your 
house. There’s seven acres, more or less, 
nice second growth timber.” 

“I'd buy anything, of course, if it was 
cheap enough,” replied Garbutt warily. 



























































“But I don’t need any more land, goodness 
knows.” 

“Td sell it for thirty dollars if I could 
get the cash in hand.” 

Garbutt eyed the other man. He knew 
the woodlot well enough. It certainly had 
the merit of being near his house, and of 
easy chopping and yarding. He would 
have given a hundred for it, any time these 
ten years. Now he could have it for thirty. 
To be sure, the man was tipsy. A tinge of 
scruple, a slight spatter of New England 
conscience, halted the transaction for a 
moment. But, thought Mr. Garbutt, if 
Walt is drunk, who made him drunk? He 
made hisself drunk. If he made hisself 
drunk, God must have allowed it to happen. 
If God knows everything, and He does, 
practically, he knew I was coming here 
this afternoon, and that Walt would make 
me this offer. So I guess, by crimus, He in- 
tended me to git the woodlot at about that 
price. 

And after he had picked up Walt, who 
had tried to lean nonchalantly against the 
farthest-away of two fence-posts, which 
happened to be the fencepost which wasn’t 
there, he put him in the Ford, and drove 
over to the lawyer’s and made a deed, and 
went home pretty well satisfied. 

As soon as he got home, Garbutt put the 
car in the barn and walked over to the 
woodlot, and surveyed it with satisfaction. 
It was a bargain. It would run, he reckoned, 
into hundreds of cords of fine firewood, 
and it would be mostly body-wood, for the 
trees, all starting on their careers at the 
same time, had run a neck-and-neck race 
to see which could crowd the others from 
the sun. The lithe trunks were smooth, 
graceful and knotless, and the bark of the 
white birches had been unscarred by maa, 
beast, or summer tourist. The skin of the 
beeches was like gray velvet, and looked 
tightly drawn, as a woman of lovely figure 
wears a close-fitting gown. There were a 
few red oaks, and some slim but defiant 
hornbeams—but the glory of the woodlot 


was in the white birches, whose virginal 
beauty gave Garbutt a queer feeling, which 
he thought must be the result of the fuss of 
getting the deal consummated. But he stood 
there on the edge of the woodlot, until the 
sun, just going down, passed its yellow hand 
caressingly up the trunk of the nearest 
birch, finally patting the leafy head and 





ruffling it into a golden glow, and reluc- 
tantly went away. So Garbutt went away 
too, rather hastily, because he felt a little 
queer. He felt so queer that he wondered 
whether he ought not give Walt another 
five dollars. But next morning, as he didn’t 
feel queer any more, he didn’t give Walt 
anything. 

James Garbutt had other fish to fry, as 
we say, and didn’t even look at his woodlot 
again until haying-season. His best hay 
field was right on the edge of the woodlot, 
and on the hottest day, when the hay was 
curing, and Garbutt was sweating, and the 
horses were switching and stamping, and 
the devil-flies were biting, the farmer 
hung up his scythe in an obeisant dogwood, 
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and went into his woodlot, and sat down. 
And as he fanned himself with his pleated 
straw, he fell to wondering whether the 
chair factory would start up again, because 
if they did, they would want some white 
birch for stretchers, and these white birches 
couldn’t be beat. And he would bet the 
grain was just right for fancy flooring, too. 
And he would bet that city folks would 
pay a whole lot if they could have one of 
those trees in their backyard. But if the 
chair factory didn’t start up, and there 
wasn’t any market for flooring, Garbutt 
resolved to cut about twenty cords of that 
birch, come cool weather, and it would 
certainly be nice clean chopping. There 
being almost no underbrush, he could stand 
right there with his double bladed axe, and 
could take out chips—that big. 

The next time Garbutt went to look at 
his woodlot, he had another idea. He had 
heard that a lot of city folks had fireplaces, 
which they didn’t need for heating, but 
which were nice to look at. And he had 
heard that some cute farmer, some where, 
had made a heap of money sending white 
birch logs down to the city by parcel post, 
or express or something, getting prices 
bigger than all outdoors. 

Garbutt said to his wife: “Hattie, I 
believe I can make a pile of money out of 
those birches , if I handle them careful, and 
don’t bruise the bark. Because they’re the 
prettiest birches I ever see.” 

Mrs. Garbutt replied that she hoped Jim 
would make a pile of money, because there 
was plenty she could do with it. 

While the weather was still too warm to 
be good for wood-chopping Garbutt got 
into the habit of strolling down, in the 
evening after supper, and gazing at his 
trees. He had owned plenty of trees before, 
but never any like these. In early Septem- 
ber, the frost got into the joints of the 
leaves and the sap began to go back into the 
earth, and every puff of wind sent down 
a flock of yellow parachutes, that started 
dizzily whirling until, a few feet from the 





ground they righted themselves and landed 
as gently as feathers. Things were getting 
drowsy in the woods. Garbutt was drowsy 
too, while he sat there with his back against 
a tree, smoking. One minute he wondered 
how much money he could make out of 
those birch logs, and then that speculation 
was thrust away and replaced by a queer 
sensation which Garbutt couldn’t under- 
stand—possibly a realization of beauty; 
but this didn’t last long, for the farmer 
again fell to wondering how many cords 
these trees would cut to the acre, and at 
thirty dollars for the woodlot, how much 
the wood stood him per cord. 

Toward the end of October, when there 
was a crispness in the air like light-starched 
linen, Garbutt went to the barn and filled 
the water-can over the grindstone, and set 
the foot-treadle in order. He ground both 
blades of his axe until he could shear one 
of his coarse reddish-gray hairs; reddish- 
gray because Garbutt had reached the age 
when there was no damn nonsense left in 
his system, but he had lived temperately 
too, and hadn’t worried his brains with 
problems that were none of his business, by 
crimus, such as the tariff, the national 
budget or the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The axe being finished, Garbutt ran a 
pleased thumb along its edge, squinted 
along the helve, took it in both hands and 
hefted it in a practice swing. It was nicely 
balanced. Everything Garbutt had and did 
was that way. You never saw Garbutt’s 
machinery left out to rust over the winter. 
He was a practical, prudent man. And 
straightening up to his full six feet and two 
inches and flexing his broad shoulders, he 
presented a figure that should have appealed 
to any woman, provided she hadn’t had to 
live with him forty odd years, as Hattie 
had. 

Then Garbutt took a couple of Baldwin 
apples from a barrel in the barn, and filled 
his jug of water, and went down to the 
woodlot. He thought to begin chopping 
at the southeast corner, being handiest to 
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the road. But, after standing, axe and pail 
in hand, looking at the trees there, he de- 
cided to leave those trees on the edge, and 
begin somewhere nearer the middle of the 
lot. “They’re kind of pretty to look at,” 
said Garbutt to himself, aloud, “and it 
don’t make any difference, anyhow.” There 
was the matter of getting the sled in, when 
snow came, but by winding around a little 
among the trees, that could be done readily. 

Garbutt went into the middle of the lot, 
and set his pail down, and stood his axe 
against a tree trunk, took an apple from his 
pocket, shed his coat, rolled up his sleeves, 
and then munched his apple happily. The 
birds had gone. There was no wind. It was 
so silent that Garbutt could hear those noises 
you hear when there isn’t any noise. 

The farmer took notice of the way in 
which he must fall the first tree so as not 
to have it lodge. To lodge a tree is the 
shame of a good chopper. Garbutt hadn’t 
sinned that way since he was a boy. He took 
up his axe and ran his finger reflectively 
along the edge. He listened, hoping to hear 
some sound, because he had never heard 
any such silence as this—not even the 
scamper of a red squirel, or the rustle of a 
deer-mouse. But what bothered Garbutt 
was, that in spite of the silence, he had a 
disturbing feeling that he wasn’t alone— 
that there was someone else, something 
else, there with him. But there wasn’t, so 
far as he could see. All he could see was 


these birch trees, white and elegant, allur- 
ing and unravished. A great thought came 
to Garbutt, but a thought quite beyond his 
powers of language, so he said, lamely, 
“Gosh, I never see such pretty trees.” 

Garbutt shrugged his shoulders, and 
picked up his axe defiantly. His New 
England manhood was challenged. After 
all, what he had come after was cordwood. 
He took a good stance, half raised his axe, 
then let it fall again. 

“T’m gosh-darned if I can do it,”” mum- 
bled Garbutt, at last. “They’re too—too 
—well, by crimus, I can’t do it. Leastwise, 
I can’t do it today.” He went back to the 
house. 

Hattie asked him what had changed his 
mind. Any unexplained change of mind 
is suspected by a wife. Garbutt said he 
didn’t feel up to chopping that day. 

It was a coincidence that, the same after- 
noon, a neighbor, short of hay, dropped in 
to see if he could get a few tons from Gar- 
butt. Garbutt said: “I don’t calculate to 
sell hay. I don’t think that’s good farming. 
But I might swop some for cordwood. Got 
any you want to trade?” 

The neighbor said he had. Good rock- 
maple and beech, too. But he was curious. 
“Thought you bought that woodlot off 
Walt Peavy, Jim. Didn’t you?” 


Garbutt paid no attention to the question. 
“Tl trade you hay for wood,” he said. 
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Peaceful Amherst 


It Looks Like A Sleepy, Happy Hamlet, 
But Oh! Ask the Willies! And the Aggies! 


a LITTLE TOWN,” people 
say. “The colleges look so nice.” 

A Connecticut Valley town, with two 
well-kept college campuses against the 
background of Mount Toby and the Hol- 
yoke range, Ambherst looks peaceful 
enough. But the residents know different, 
know that two colleges mean two groups of 
students, and two groups of students mean 
anything but eternal peace. 

Dating back to pre-Revolutionary times, 
Amherst was first settled when Lord Jeff 
was “doing things” to the Frenchmen and 
the Indians. Amherst College, founded 
some while later, proudly occupies a hill at 
the south end of town. A mile or so in the 
other direction Massachusetts State spreads 
itself gawkily over seven hundred acres of 
former farm land. Not as old, State stud- 
ents say, but unquestionably noticeable. 

Amherst men know they are representa- 
tives of an institution backed by a wealth 
of tradition, educational glory and a host 
of famous men. State students, not caring 
about the background, call them “Willies.” 
The younger college has a reputation too, 
but it smacks of agriculture and too much 
science. Amherst men know what men 
from the other end of town represent. They 
call them “those damned farmers.” 

Relations between the two groups of 
students at the present moment are in rather 
a happy state. But older residents know 
that quiet will not reign forever. President 
Stanley King of Amherst almost lit the fuse 





a short time ago. At Williams College, 
farther west in Massachusetts, he spoke of 
a state college as a “caravanserai.” News- 
papers, knowing that Stanley King was not 
far distant from the sort of institution he 
characterized, brought the matter into print 
and defined a “caravanserai” as a “large, 
rude, unfurnished building.”” Some years 
ago, King would have been burned in effigy. 
Pleasant Street would have sprung into 
action and police and firemen would have 
had a good night’s work. Actually, nothing 
happened except an editorial in the Mas- 
sachusetts Collegian, and the matter was 
dropped there. 

State students have always resented that 
Amherst College was in the town first. 
Amherst students have gone so far as to 
assume an air of possession. State students 
resented that, too, but more openly. They 
had a right in the town and were going to 
keep it—along with whatever else they 
could get in the bargain. The townspeople, 
also, have sided with State on almost all 
occasions, have called it “our college.” 


Amherst Serenade 


Back in the eighties when State was be- 
ginning to feel its oats, and Ambherst 
students knew they could get some compe- 
tition out of the rugged farmers, serenad- 
ing bees were often indulged in at the edge 
of the State campus—with fish horns for 
the musical accompaniment. 



























































More and more students were coming 
to the new college, however; big, husky 
farmer lads who liked a good scrap. There 
was plenty to scrap for, too, since the 
younger institution with its agriculture and 
science had not as yet attained the accepted 
level of culture in education. Feeling 
began to mount and fish horns gave way 
to football. In 785 the colleges had 
reached some degree of similarity and 
strength. Some years later an Aggie reporter 
excused a particular contest with “The ob- 
server saw his friends do some good, 
straight slugging and the game as a whole 
was a rough one, but he did not see any of 
them deliberately walk up and kick an 
opponent who was down.” By 1907 there 
was so much blood and thunder both on and 
off the gridiron that football relations were 
suspended. 

Football rivalry was supplanted by the 
trolley era. Smith College, less than ten 
miles away in Northampton, was a Mecca 
for both Aggie and Amherst men since the 
Agricultural College had not as yet enrolled 
enough co-eds to keep its men within 
bounds. The connecting trolley link fur- 
nished a battle-ground small enough to 
bring the opposing forces within arm’s 
length with little chance for either side to 
retreat: the fight was usually on as the last 
car approached Amherst. Sometimes the 
trolley arrived a little late, especially when 
it left the track. 


How Fair Are Co-Eds? 


State conceded the Smith battle, how- 
ever. Amherst students, with better facili- 
ties for entertainment and better collegiate 
parentage, eventually won out. Moreover, 
co-eds had begun to put in an appearance 
at State. Enough came, finally, to keep the 
boys at the northern end of town, and, in 
some cases, to attract the Amherst men. 
Three uproarious youths came north late 
one evening and invaded a dormitory and 
three sorority houses. 

Football relations were resumed again 





as the trolley era was on the wane. In 1921 
the two teams again met on the gridiron, 
the Aggies under the direction of a former 
Amherst student. The game occasioned a 
great deal of interest and thousands came 
to see another slug-fest. But they were dis- 
appointed because the contest was one of 
the cleanest in the town series and the games 
have been clean ever since. 

Rivalry between the two groups is always 
more noticeable immediately preceding a 
football contest. Goal posts are particularly 
attractive souvenirs and if they can’t be 
torn down without too much racket, they 
can at least be painted. Neither uprooting 
nor decoration is regarded as desirable by 
either college and checks are exchanged 
annually to cover the damages. 

The war came, to help draw the two 
student bodies closer together. Students left 
their campus to do their bit and neither 
college was in full operation for two years. 
Many friendships were made in France and 
there is a record of an ambulance unit com- 
posed almost entirely of Amherst men and 
Aggies. The distance between Amherst and 
Aggie was shortened considerably. 

The twenties brought a period of as- 
sertion for the Agricultural college. The 
term “agriculture” began to irk the students 
who were emphasizing the cultural in their 
education or who were studying sciences 
not immediately concerned with agricul- 
ture. Early in the decade a separate school 
was formed to take care of the vocational 
agriculture students. What is more import- 
ant, the college awoke to the realization 
that it had half a century back of it and that 
was cause enough for celebration. There 
were two colleges in town now, no matter 
how you looked at it. 

“Aggie men”. That would have to be 
changed. The Morrill Act didn’t say that 
the college had to be purely agricultural 
and the College charter itself formed no 
barrier. So students at the northern end of 
town forgot Amherst for a while and went 
after bigger things. 




















The students agitated. The alumni 
helped, and the change was made as the 
thirties swung into view. “Statesmen at 
last!” the former farmers thought and 
turned their gaze southward again, for they 
had a new coach who was going to do plenty 
to the “Willies”, and there was plenty to 
do because the “Willies” had been winning 
games. 

Amherst students were not quick to ac- 
cept the change in category of their more 
humble colleagues in education. People 
who resented a classification, they thought, 
were merely admitting it and besides, one 
group of real college men in a small town 
was enough. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that the 
football game following the inception of 
Massachusetts STATE College should oc- 
casion a bit of spirit. It did. 

An Amherst fraternity conceived the 
brilliant idea that a barge, suitably orna- 











mented and emblazoned with appropriate 
messages would look rather attractive float- 
ing in the M. S. C. pond the morning of 
the contest. Such a vessel was built and 
christened, but never launched. The Am- 
herst boys made the sad mistake of hiring 
a truck driven by a one-time M. S. C. 
student who retained enough devotion to 


his Alma Mater to pass word of the scheme 
along. 










































And so when the truck turned in from 
Pleasant Street to the pond they found a 
hostile audience waiting to halt the launch- 
ing. The Amherst lads instead of the barge 
slid into the murky waters, their torment- 
ors being gentlemanly enough to remove 
all perishables from their victims. 


The Poor, Dear Boy! 


It has been said that the State boys were 
softies on this occasion, especially when in 
one of their fraternities they treated an 
Amherst student who had suffered a chill, 
sending him home the next morning with 
dry clothes and a warm breakfast. But par- 
ticipators think differently. “A hell of a 
nice bunch of fellows,” each side has said 
of the other. 

Each year since, goal posts have dis- 
appeared. Each year since, somebody has 
come after them; but no one has been in- 
jured. In 1934, besides taking the posts, 
State students left huge, inerasable M. S. 
C. ’s on the walks in front of Amherst fra- 
ternity houses. Something had to be done 
about that, but again the Amherst lads 
were repulsed. Pleasant Street was block- 
aded in the area of Massachusetts State’s 
fraternity row. The two groups milled 
around for a while, as alumni, back for the 
big game, egged them on, but the amicable 
spirit again broke forth and there was much 
speech making and well-wishing eloquent- 
ly poured forth amid the glare of railroad 
flares, from a rostrum improvised from an 
Amherst man’s roadster. 

Only last fall President King prevented 
a clash. Goal posts from Alumni Field at 
M.S. C. were feeding the Amherst College 
rally bonfire. They would have been re- 
moved with a vengeance, had not Dr. King 
emerged quietly from the group and re- 
stored the charred embers to their rightful 
owners with his own hands. What will 
happen next fall is a matter of conjecture. 

Anti-war strikes, prevalent in many 
college areas, have occasioned only one mild 
fracas despite the fact that the two groups 
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do not think alike as far as peace revolts are 
concerned. ‘Two years ago a small gathering 
of Amherst, Smith and Mount Holyoke 
students sought to launch a protest against 
the R. O. T. C. Cavalry unit at Mas- 
sachusetts State. A parade was started off in 
the direction of the Mass. State campus, 
aided and abetted by State students to the 
extent of two participants. 

The commandant of the cavalry unit 
had made things interesting the morning 
of the protest parade by staging a little 
demonstration of his own in which a body 
of mounted cadets paraded south in full 
view of the Amherst campus and a battery 
of cameras. Fraternity row caught the 
colonel’s spirit, evidently, for all the sym- 
pathy the parade received as it swung into 
sight along Pleasant Street was a barrage 
of firecrackers and a somewhat garbled 
version of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

And so the battle has raged. Picayunish 
at first, with a hint of enmity. Then 
blatantly as the smaller college increased 
in numbers and struggled to assert itself. 
And finally with real collegiate spirit as 
the war and the acceptance of Massachus- 
etts State as a bona fide institution of the 
small-college type put the two groups on 
a more equal footing. 

The colleges will probably never com- 
pete for students. Amherst draws its men 
from the wealthier families. State students 
come from families of moderate means. 
The former group enjoys a fuller social 
life. Members of the latter spend a great 
deal of time working their way through. 

Massachusetts State would never have 
been located in Amherst had it not been for 
Amherst College. Amherst College, mind- 
ful of its late president Edward Hitchcock 
and his belief in agricultural education, 
gave the new college $25,000 at the time 
of its founding. 

The most colorful man in the history of 
Massachusetts State is a certain Colonel 
Clark, who instigated a town project to 
raise $50,000 for the agricultural college, 
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brought M. A. C. into the botanical lime- 
light by proving a squash could lift at least 
two and a half tons, and did for Japan 
what he did for Massachusetts by founding 
what is now the Hokkaido Imperial Uni- 
versity. Clark was a graduate of Amherst 
and a member of its faculty before he took 
up the cause of the new college. 


Emily Dickinson Had a Father 


And there is Emily Dickinson’s father, 
Edward. Treasurer of Amherst College, he 
helped Clark raise the famous fifty thou- 
sand. 

During the early days of the new 
college, much faculty aid was given by 
Amherst. A great help, this, for President 
Clark and his immediate successors had 
their financial troubles. The more stable 
Amherst College was always willing to 
help. Manthey-Zorn, Newlin, Hasbrouck, 
Thompson, were a few who assisted when 
instructional aid was needed. State was more 
than pleased when Amherst needed an as- 
tronomer, and relieved John Ostrander of 
some of his mathematical duties to oblige. 
A. Anderson MacKimmie was for two 
years a help to Amherst’s modern language 
department. Students too, were allowed to 
migrate to either end of town for courses 
not in the curriculum of the Alma Mater. 
No tuition has ever been charged under- 
graduates who made use of this arrange- 
ment. 

So there has been little, if any, intellect- 
ual clash in the town, the main reason being 
the difference in educational aims of the 
institutions. Amherst, as has been pointed 
out, is mainly a cultural college with em- 
phasis on the Fine Arts. Massachusetts 
State, though at present striving for cul- 
tural balance, stresses the scientific. 

One day a State student will walk up to 
his south end rival and suggest that the 
two step in and have a glass of beer to- 
gether. The Amherst student will almost 
certainly take him up on it—and pay for 
the beer. 
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SWAN BOAT IN BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN 


A Block Print by 
William B. Hazelton 





is DisTaFF SIDE is wrangling with 
the Rustic Fauna, again. She was born 
and grew up with it. She ought to view its 
idiosyncrasies with a certain amount of 
objectivity. But that spell of City life 
seems to have reincarnated her Zoological 
naivete. Her existence is just one faunal 
emergency after another. 

At the moment it’s a mudturtle. He’s 
trying to climb the stone wall back of the 
iris bed and, I gather, he isn’t exactly get- 
ting on with it. She feels, quite intensely, 
that a mudturtle doesn’t make sense on this 
hot and dusty hillside. 

My own reasoned judgment, which is 
quoted only 59.06, gold, in the family, 
is that he simply got bored with life in 
Ransome’s pond and yielded to an urge to 
go somewhere else. When I get that way 
my conduct becomes wholly irrelevant. 
But the Distaff Side never moves from one 
place to another without a thoroughly 
logical reason. Hence she finds its difficult 
to attune herself to the turtular impulse. 

She suggested that I take him back to 
the pond. But I said let him have his 
fling or, anyhow, let him wrestle with that 
stonewall until he learns the difference 
between a mudturtle and a chipmunk. So 
she is sitting out there on the big rock and 








or, The Simple Joys of Country Life 










































worrying about the state of his mental hy- 
giene. 

My grief! She is taking that feckless 
tortoise back to the pond, herself—in a 
pail. Presumably that will put me in my 
proper place. I read of a lady mudturtle 
that, periodically, walks a mile to deposit 
her eggs in a certain iris bed. A right stim- 
ulating thought but I believe I won’t share 
it with the Distaff Side. There are Zoo- 
logical projects enough around the place 
without founding a creche for mudturtles. 

“Those woodchucks have eaten the top 
off another Artemisia. Aren’t you ever 
going to do anything about them?” 

“I dumped a wheelbarrow of stones 
down the hole.” 

“They dig them right out again.” 

“And I dump them right back again. 
They can’t dig stones and eat your peren- 
nials at the same time.” 

“One digs while the others eat. Do you 
plan to spend the rest of your life playing 
this game with them?” 

“But, Darling, have reason! My life- 
expectancy is far greater than theirs. 
Sooner or later they are bound to die or 
get discouraged.” 

“That thought is going to be a great 
comfort to me on my death-bed.” 

Strange how the snakes have escaped 
her attention, but, after all, she has quite 
a good many things to keep track of. 
Really, I’m not keen about snakes, my- 
self. When I reach for a stone and get 
an adder—which transpires quite often 
enough—lI say, “Eek!” and drop him, 
quick. 

But if the Angel Child discovers them 
all is practically lost. Not counting side- 
shows and Raymond Ditmars, I never 



















knew her equal for putting reptiles at 
their ease. She brings them home to lunch. 
She thinks we are frightfully pre-war 
about it. 

She never came honestly by that trait. 
It is one she picked out of the grab-bag 
at summer camp. It seems they teach little 
girls to associate with the Ophidia and 
like it. It is a graceful accomplishment 
and it must be no end useful— 

“Poppa! Quick!” 

Pardon my abrupt departure. That was 
a Macedonian cry from the Angeli Child; 
our intrepid snake-charmer; our own little 
Kid Ditmars. A tough young spider had 
her treed in a chair, downstairs. “And 
Adam said, ‘She shall be called Woman.’ ” 

“Those woodchucks have eaten the top 
of the Gas plant.” 

“The Pyrofax tank?” 

“Don’t be funny. I mean the Gas plant 
—the Caucasian Firework plant.” 

“Tl bite; what’s the answer.” 

“You mean to tell me you didn’t know 
the pink perennial by the garage was a 
Gas plant—Dictamnus Fraxinella Cau- 
casica? You can touch a match to it and 
get a flash of light.” 

“And us paying $12 a tank for artificial 
gas!” 

“They’ve probably ruined it.” 

“Tt’s probably ruined them. When one 
bites the gas plant one usually becomes 
dead.” 

“They’re going to become dead as soon 
as I can find a man to shoot them.” 

“Attaboy! What this place chiefly needs 
is a rough guy with a blunderbuss and 
nothing else to do.” 

The Distaff Side advises that there are 
seven distinct varieties of bird nesting 
within five feet of the house. I concede it, 
sight unseen. I can’t prune a shrub without 
getting bawled out or socked on the nose. 
It is amazing, the persistence of this de- 
lusion that birds are gentle. Birds are 
among the toughest racketeers in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 















































“But, my good man, birds are not ani- 
mals.” 

“But, my good woman, they certainly 
are not vegetables.” 

“Well, they’re not animals.” 

“In the interests of peace, suppose we 
treat them as minerals, for the duration of 
the emergency.” 

Now, look at that robin, out there, 
jumping up in the air and coming down 
on the point of his bill. It isn’t joy; it 
isn’t anger! it isn’t vaudeville; it isn’t even 
calisthenics. It’s table-manners. He is 
reaching for a fish-worm or, maybe, a 
grub. And what he is doing to my turf 
is nobody’s business. A robin can displace 
almost as much turf per cubic hour as a 
skunk—and his grubbing season is ten times 
as long. 

If he’d get the fish-worms, that would 
be something. But the worms are too 
canny. They lie doggo till he’s gone to 
bed and then they come surging up and 
hold necking parties. Come morning, the 
lawn looks like a nutmeg-grater. I spend 
half my time leveling worm-hills and the 
other half filling robin-holes. If you ask 
me, robins are dumb clucks and practically 
useless, or worse. 

“Those woodchucks have eaten the tops 
off three Hellenium plants.” 

“God bless their helpful souls! Isn’t 
that the yellow-daisy, sneezeweed stuff 
that makes passes at my hay fever?” 

“They aren’t daisies, they aren’t yellow 
and they have nothing to do with your hay 
fever. Are you going to shoot them, or 
aren’t you!” 

“Wouldn’t it be easier to pull them up 
and burn them?” 

“I’m talking about the woodchucks.” 





“Oh, you mean the woodchucks. But, 
Darling, shooting seems so sort of final. 
Why don’t you pip them with your ele- 
phant gun? That gives you the sensation 
without the after-effects.” 

That gun is another of her Pollyantic 
fixations. It’s an air-gun. She bought it, for 
a dollar, to protect herself against wild 
beasts, especially the bob-tailed black cat 
who has gone native, down in Ransome’s 
ravine. He is a wizard at adjusting supply 
to demand in the robin world. 

The Distaff Side sits on the porch and 
bounces BB shot off his skull with that gat 
of hers but she can’t seem to attract his 
attention. I pipped a rabbit with it, once, 
and he turned a somersault. The Distaff 
Side was quite envious. I’ve tried to make 
him do it again but he only wags his ears. 
I supposed it startled him the first time. 

“You simply have got to shoot those 
woodchucks. I found one eating the new 
shrubs in the garage.” 

“Did he clean them up?” 

“TI saved most of them. You must set 
them out, tonight. I had forgotten all 
about them.” 

“T was beginning to dare hope you had. 
But, Darling, can’t you be a little more 
charitable. After all, the little angels don’t 
mean any harm. And your perennials grow 
right up again.” 

“T think men are simply wonderful— 
so serene; such poise; such self-restraint! 
The way you laughed it off when the 
moles were gauging your lawn. Such merry 
quips about selling the dam place or let- 
ting it go back to weeds or blowing your 
brains out!” 

“Oh, all right; all right. ll fill the 
hole up again.” 


“That will be a great help.” 
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Women have no sense of proportion. 
Those moles, now; that was something to 
land Marines about. I fed $10 worth of 
chemical warfare into those mole-runs and 
nothing happened. I planted an acre of 
poison-bran before the Department of 
Agriculture tipped me that moles aren’t 
having any vegetables. That was before 
Congress repealed the Laws of Nature. 
Under the New Deal, I suppose, moles are 
taking their poison-bran and liking it. 

Then the Distaff Side’s nephew came 
along and told her that one about moles 
coming up for air three times a day—7 a. 
m., noon and 6 p. m.—when the whistle 
blows, as you might say. I spent two weeks 
of meal-hours lurking with a club, wait- 
ing for those moles to come up and get 
bashed. If the young gentleman ever syn- 
chronizes another of his faunal canards 
with my appointed eating periods, I pro- 
pose to hang crepe on the In-Laws’ door- 
knob. 

Then Winter came, as it so often does, 
and those moles dug in. I use “dug” in 
the literal of excavating sense to signify 
making mountains out of mole-hills. That 
historic day, the sun went down upon a 
carpet of tender greensward that was Land 
of the Pilgrims’ Pride. Came the dawn, 
revealing a scene of desolation without 
parallel in the annals of major disaster. 
That square of lawn looked as though some- 
one had crossed the Black Tom Explosion 
with a Japanese Earthquake. I gave the 
thing one strong, silent look, turned off 
the water and followed the robins South. 

The worst has happened, the very worst, 
and my name is Mud. The Distaff Side 
has pipped two Chipmunks—pipped them 
utterly dead with that 99-cent fowling- 
piece of hers. I wouldn’t have said it could 
be done. She has cranked the car and gone 
on the air with the tidings. I probably shall 
have to get my own lunch. 

But that isn’t the half of it. Irving has 
been over with a practical shotgun and 
deleted one of the Woodchuck boys. It 
seems quite unlikely that I shall be able 
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to hold up my head in the midst of these 
mighty Nimrods. It begins to look as 
though I should have to take steps. 

Speaking of woodchucks, as we occa- 
sionally do, the Distaff Staff has resumed 
pour parlers on the subject of that hole in 
the corner rockgarden, about which, it 
seems, something ought to be done. She 
thinks the Rabbit family lives there. But 
my mind is oppressed by doubts, omens, 
portents, premonitions—that sort of thing. 

The other night young Sandy, the War- 
ners’ Senegambian Thistle Hound, held a 
Lodge of Sorrow with a skunk, in the gen- 
eral vicinage of that hole. My heart went 
out to Willie. But Willie merely soused 
the purp in vinegar, and the incident was 
closed. Strange how simple life’s problems 
become when you know the right answer. 
The time my Red Pat joined the Lodge 
I put in a 48-hour week with dog-soap and 
a brush and practically nothing at all came 
of it. He still falls into a reminiscent mood 
whenever he gets wet. 


All in all, I am not exactly what you 
might call keen about that hole. Back in 
those old Nineties, when I knew vinegar 
only as something one used to sterilize 
spinach, I side-swiped a skunk, one dark 
night—on a bicycle. I am sure I betray 
no confidence in revealing that, when you 
have made contact with one of those chaps, 
it is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts you. 

If I were a real Number-One He-Man, 
I suppose I should push a rake-handle 
down that hole and abide by the result. 
But I do not wish to be precipitate. In the 
midst of life we are in death and, at fifty- 
five, a helpful contingency may happen 
along at any moment. If I can stall along 
I may be able to bequeath that hole-job 
to the Probate Court or—my Economics 
being what it is—the Sheriff. 


Well, they have finally gone and done 
it. All outdoors to browse in and nothing 
would serve but those condemned ground- 
hogs must come down across the deadline 





and munch the sole and only swamp-pink 
on the place—her pampered pet, her jewel, 
her curly ewe-lamb, the darling of her 
heart and the apple of her eye; not to 
mention the hours I’ve spent lugging water 
to keep the darn thing alive. 

Five long and purposeful years I have 
stood indomitably between those graceless 
beasts and the Celestial Wrath. But too 
much is enough. I may be slow to anger 
but, when I’m roused, I’m terrible. I am 
taking a bundle of smudge-wood and a 
rifle and a packet of sandwiches and a lit- 
tle something against the chill of the 
mountain air, and I propose to eliminate 
the word “woodchuck” from the bright 
lexicon of my Zoology, if it takes all sum- 
mer. 


And, gosh, how I dread it! 


Of all the flowers that I know 
From tropic isle to arctic floe 


No blossom like the gentian cup 
To lift the broken spirit up. 


Its dye is of the ageless sea 

In all its deepest purity,— 

Against the autumn’s windy will 

It stands as gallant as a hill. 

So frail it might be frozen air 

Or flake of night sky hovering there,— 
So proud its bloom, a queen might call 
For gentian in her coronal. 

Its sudden blossom seems to gaze 
All seeing on my earthly ways. 

As though the very eye of God 

Had startled from the somber sod. 
Its singing silence cries “I know 
Mortality of earth and snow 


Yet while I am the spirit lives 
And beauty its fulfillment gives!” 
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a READING MR. WEBSTER’S AR- 
TICLE,“We Hire a New Minister,” in the 
April number of Yankee, I realize that it 
is only a question of time before I too, like 
my predecessors, shall be psychoanalyzed, 
caricatured, and evaluated. Since I am the 
potential victim of someone’s satirical pen, 
I prefer to write about myself before some- 
one writes about me. If in some later 
publication an article appears entitled “We 
Fire the New Minister,” the reader, after 
having seen this article, will be able to 
judge more fairly. 

I am not a Puritan or a New Englander. 
I am a Southerner. My fathers were the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who settled in 
the central portions of Virginia and North 
Carolina. I was born and grew up on a 
cotton farm. When a lad in my teens, I 
joined the church of my ancestors. A few 
years later I received the college diploma 
from my state university. When I came 
north to do my seminary work, I had no 
idea of making New England my perma- 
nent home. Far more remote was the idea 
that I should marry a Yankee wife! 

Shortly after my graduation from di- 
vinity school, I was invited to candidate 
in the Congregational church of Ridge- 
ford. And so it was that late one Saturday 
afternoon I arrived here for the first time. 
Immediately I was most favorably im- 
pressed with the appearance of the town and 
of the church. Within fifteen minutes after 
my arrival, I had made up my mind to 
accept a call if I were lucky enough to re- 
ceive one. I learned that there were several 
other candidates, all of them were New 
Englanders. One of these was a friend and 
classmate of mine. 

Several weeks elapsed. The call came. 
I accepted immediately. 
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My arrival in Ridgeford as the pas- 
tor is tinged with pleasant recollections. 
On every side there were greetings and 
words of welcome. One of these welcomes 
I treasure most of all. I was moving some 
of my possessions into the parsonage. Two 
little girls came to speak to me. With all 
their loveliness and childlike simplicity 
they said, “Mr. M. we are glad you are 
coming to be our minister.” The people 
expressed their welcome in more ways than 
with words. Both the summer people and 
the home people co-operated in raising 
money with which to have the parsonage 
made ready. Walls were papered. Floors 
were scrubbed. Wood-work was painted. 
Curtains were hung. Chimneys were clean- 
ed and porches repaired. Nothing was over- 
looked; even the basement was cleaned. 
This was not all. Rugs, dishes, furniture, 
and other articles were given to the parson- 
age to make it more comfortable for the 
“new minister.” The ladies themselves 
came to arrange things and to do the in- 
terior decorating. As I recall those things, 
again the most treasured memories are of 
the children. A group of little girls went 
about the town raising money in order to 
help in “‘fixing-up” the parsonage. Then 
there is the story which is still told here 
about the small boy who had twenty cents. 
He went into the general store, and after 
looking around for quite a while said to the 
clerk, “What can I buy with twenty cents 
for the minister?” 

This being my first parish, I do not 
know the customary etiquette for the re- 
ception of ministers by their people. It is 
certainly hard to believe that every pastor 
gets as warm a welcome as I did in Ridge- 


ford. 











I had been in town less than a month 
when I brought a bride to the parsonage. 
She was received as warmly as I had been. 
I honestly believe every lady here, except 
those who are Catholic, contributed some 
present at a shower which was given to her 
shortly after her arrival. She received 
everything imaginable from home-canned 
foods to household furnishings. The gen- 
uineness of this reception more than the 
gifts themselves expressed to us the good 
will of the people. This good will has not 
worn away as time goes on. Frequently we 
open our front door to find on the step a 
bottle of cream, a basket of apples, or some 
other token of remembrance. At Christ- 
mas time we were especially well remem- 
bered. Not only in gifts but also in words 
of good cheer and encouragement do the 
people show their magnanimity. I feel that 
I am becoming “spoiled” by the people 
here. They are so appreciative of every- 
thing I do that I fear I shall not always do 
my best. 

I have been here more than six months 
now. My wife and I are very happy in our 
work and friendship with the people. I 
told her shortly after she came that the 
paradoxical thing about being a minister 
is that you go into a community to serve 
others, to help them; but you soon find that 
they do more for you than you can possibly 
do for them. Sometimes I really feel like 
a parasite on the community. On every hand 
I am treated with respect and friendliness 
by both Protestants and Catholics. My pre- 
decessor established the policy of calling 
on all the people no matter what their faith 
or religious belief. I think it is a good pre- 
cedent, and I shall try to live up to it. 

While there is respect for the “cloth,” 
there is not a stiff conventionality. The 
young people call.us by our first names and 
we like it. 

In my experience I have found the 
people very progressive in their thinking. 
At our annual church meeting the first of 
the year, we reorganized and adopted a 


new constitution and by-laws. The “im- 
mutable” and “indomitable” Ecclesiastical 
Society was unified and made identical 
with the church. The executive committee 
of this society is now made up of the board 
of deacons and two other church mem- 
bers elected at the annual meeting. To unify 
the church organization was not my idea. 
The plan came from some of the members 
themselves. They had heard about neigh- 
boring Congregational churches which had 
eliminated their dual organizational set-up 
either by unification or by legal incorpo- 
ration of the church. The people in Ridge- 
ford, as someone put it, “simply wanted to 
keep up with the times.” The ecclesiasti- 
cal societies or the “parish” in the history 
of New England Congregationalism have 
controlled and dominated the churches. If 
anyone doubts this fact, let him read what 
happened all over eastern Massachusetts in 
the first part of the nineteenth century. At 
present, however, the rule of the ecclesi- 
astical society if not already passed is fast 
passing. 





The people who support and attend our 
church can be divided very naturally into 
two major groups. There are the members 
and non-members. For the former it is 
the church of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. These people come to church and 
support it, not to acquire a badge of social 
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respectability, not because they feel it is 
their conscientious duty to do so, and not 
because it is some place to go on Sunday 
mornings. They come to the church for 
worship. They come seeking what their 
fathers sought and what the church in its 
long history has always tried to give—a 
sense of the presence of God. The church 
is still the institution in our society which 
undertakes to nourish and develop the 
spiritual qualities in humanity. 

It is that institution which gives a spir- 
itual interpretation to the great epochs of 
life—baptism at birth, marriage at ma- 
turity, funeral rites at death. The church 
is far from perfect because human nature 
at its best is far from perfect, but the 
church does represent a sort of mystical 
incarnation of the religious hopes and 
ideals of mankind even though those hopes 
and ideals may never become actualized 
and concreted in human living. The church 
means all these things to its loyal members. 

It is only natural that the non-members 
who support and attend the church look at 
it in a different light. There are the sum- 
mer people who have their membership 
at other churches and attend intermittently 
when here. There are a number of home 
people who are not members of this church 
because they belong to other denomi- 
nations. Their deeper loyalties go out to 
their own churches outside of Ridgeford. 
Then there are those who are members of 
no church but who are Protestant in their 
church preference. It is to be expected that 
this group of non-members—summer 
people, members of other denominations, 
and members of no church at all—should 
look differently at the Ridgeford Congre- 
gational church than would its own mem- 
bers. .This .group of non-members think 
very- highly of the town. They. feel it is 
their town. They feel that the“white-spired 
church that is loved and kept in repair’? is 
an integral part of the community. It is 
certainly-to,their-eredit that they support 
this church financially and with their at- 
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tendance. Since they are not members, one 
cannot blame them if they view the church 
as a “social necessity” and wish it to blend 
into the‘‘mental and moral landscape.’’ The 
members certainly appreciate the co-oper- 
ation and support of this group of non- 
members. 

I have heard and read about ministers 
going “fresh from theological school” into 
parishes carrying high their Christian 
idealism. After a while they suffer a severe 
disillusionment and end up in a pessimistic 
attitude regarding the redemptive qualities 
of human nature. I have had no such dis- 
illusioning experience, and I feel sure it is 
not because I lack idealism. The Chris- 
tian minister in this present-day world 
should without question be idealistic about 
the Kingdom of God; he must also be re- 
alistic. He can learn his idealism and also 
his realism from Jesus. 

I do not know what the future holds 
for me in my pastoral work. I can only hope 
that I shall always be as happy in it and 
enjoy the same response and co-operation 
from the people as I am receiving here 
where I am the “new minister.” 


Some say there is no kindness in a stone; 

Press and beseech in vain; it will not yield. 

And scythes which the complaining farmers 
wield 

Suffer its blows and make metallic moan, 

For rocks are hidden where the grass is blown. 

And yet a broken blade can soon be healed; 

I would not spare one stone from all my field; 

There is less worth in any scythe I own. 

The gray moss lies against a rocky breast, 

Warm in the cool night wind because it felt 

The sunlight all the day. And pine trees nod 

Over the kindly stones where old folk rest. 

And it was on a stone the Lord Christ knelt, 

When high above the world He talked with 
God. 
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Thief Jones 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


The people living around the place 
Called him Thief Jones to his face, 
Thief was like a Christian name, 
It had lost the smut of shame. 
Thief’s house was black and let in weather, 
The ridgepole hardly held together, 
The doorway stood at a lee-lurch. 
Men often opened it to search 
Among the litter of net-corks there 
For a lobster buoy or pair 
Of missing pants whose seat was sewn 
With patches they could prove their own. 
It got so when a man lost track 
Of anything, he took a tack 
Down Thief’s way, and had a look. 
The folks at Mundy’s Landing took 
Thief as they took foggy weather ; 
They’d learned to get on well together. 
Thief never said a word if he 
Happened to be in. He’d be 
Glad to see the man and might 
Help straighten things out right— 
“This rudder’s yours, this anchor’s mine.” 
He might invite the man to dine 
On the hasty pudding cooking 
On his stove, after the looking. 
Men liked to talk with Thief, he knew 
Stories yellow, pink, and blue. 
But though they liked to hear him lie, 
They never halved a blueberry pie 
From his cookstove’s warming-shelf, 
Thief ate his victuals by himself. 
Drawing by Frank Coffin 
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Can Our Small New England Town Survive ? 
Living in a Small Town, Says Mr. Low, 


Can Be An Asset-or A Liability, Just As You Make It 
by A. Ritchie Low 


Micmes ARE NOT WHAT THEY used to 
be, that’s certain. Take our small towns 
scattered up and down New England. For 
many years they have been doing business 
at the old stands on Main Street but can 
they continue doing so? That’s a question 
many a business man has been asking him- 
self. And when I say business man I mean 
the hardware merchant, the corner grocery- 
man, the outfitter who sells you your winter 
overcoat as well as the editor of the Weekly 
Gazette who, because of the absence of 
“foreign” advertising wonders how on 
earth he is going to pay his workmen. For 
the present state of affairs none of these 
men, in the main, are responsible. 

Who or what is? The answer is Legion. 
Cement roads which make it possible for 
the women folk to trade many miles from 
home enter into the picture. The catalogs 
with their array of pictures telling about 
the nice new dresses and the other dainty 
wearing apparel just put in stock by the 
people who run the mail order houses must 
be taken into account. Changes in style, the 
tendency to concentrate and make one’s 
purchases in the larger places plays its part. 
And a hundred other reasons might be 
given to describe the changes that have 
come over the small New England town 
during the past thirty years. 

Can anything be done to insure its sur- 
vival? 


Be Proud of Your Town! 


As I see it, what is needed above every- 
thing else is a change in our mental attitude. 
If we think that because we live in a small 
town we’re licked, we are. We may as well 
face that fact right at the very beginning. 
And between you and me, it’s because so 
many have adopted this attitude that more 
isn’t being done to bring back the rural 
countryside to its former place of power 
and prestige. Then too, we have got to be 
made to feel that conditions can be changed. 
But before we can change conditions, we 
must change our minds; for it is still eter- 
nally true that as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he. 


Well, let’s get down to concrete cases. 
We tend too much to,think in terms of 
our liabilities rather than in terms of our 
assets. That is true of the average rural 
merchant but it isn’t true of Myron Whit- 
comb. Myron runs a country furniture store 
up in East Barre, Vermont, just a little bit 
of a place. Just the same he runs the biggest 
country furniture store in the whole State. 
And this in a village of a few hundred 
people, mind you! How does he do it? Just 
plain Yankee ingenuity. When the radio 
came along he determined to make use of 
it. He called on the radio manager and 
made a bargain with him. The studio would 
broadcast an advertisement every morning 
for so much a week. The copy was well 
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prepared. It told of recent purchases, the 
new stock recently arrived from Boston and 
so forth. Always the announcer would wind 
up by inviting the audience to visit the 
Myron Whitcomb store in East Barre. 
“Vermont's largest country furniture store” 
He capitalized, you see, on the fact that it 
was an old fashioned New England store 
with up to date ware to offer the public. 
The response was splendid. It still is. And 
why? Because he determined to put in 
good stock and to tell the world about it. 
Up in a town of two thousand people I 
stopped the other day to buy gas. The 
attendant gave me a ticket with a number 
on and then asked me to write my name. 
I asked why. He then told me that the 
merchants in that section were going to 
make a strong endeavor to keep local busi- 
ness at home. And so they inaugurated a 
plan. Here it is in a nutshell. For every 
twenty-five cents purchase you are given 
a ticket upon which you write your name 
and deposit in a barrel, several of which 
are conveniently located in various sections 
of the town. Each Saturday night all the 
tickets are put in a large box, shaken up and 
taken out. The first name drawn receives 
first prize, $15, the second one gets the 
next one, $10, while the third prize consists 





of a five spot. Most of the merchants in 
the town, I was told, were participating 
and each made a contribution to make the 
prizes possible. The store where the awards 
















































were made was changed from week to week 
and one had to be present to secure the full 
amount. If you were absent or lived out of 
town you got but half. Inquiries revealed 
that business was picking up considerably 
and while the merchants didn’t know just 
how long the idea could be worked, for 
several months it was the means of stimu- 
lating sales by encouraging the townspeople 
to trade at home. 


It Pays To Advertise 


A little group of women got together 
to make rugs. They made a number, good 
ones too. They found, however, that it was 
easier to make them than to sell them. Un- 
daunted they kept at it. Today their rugs 
are better known and they are selling more 
of them. Two things turned the tide. One 
was the organizing of a rug exhibit. I 
attended the first one they put on. They 
invited the women folk in the surrounding 
countryside to bring theirs in. Many did so. 
The two day affair was well advertised, 
people came from miles around and the 
knowledge that the handicraft club which 
the women had formed made good rugs 
spread far and wide. 

They did another thing. Each year a 
number of boys in the local church had 
made a practice of presenting some choice 
New England syrup to someone prominent 
in public office. One trip took them to the 
White House where they were zeceived by 
President Hoover. ‘Two years later they 
journeyed to the home of Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge down in Northampton. This year 
their pilgrimage carried them up to Mont- 
real. For the past three years not only have 
these lads carried with them maple pro- 
ducts, in addition they have taken along a 
nicely hand made hooked rug to be pre- 
sented to the wife of the statesman to whom 
the syrup was given. Usually, a picture of 
the women who made the rug is taken and 
put into the State dailies and this publicity 
helps tremendously when it comes to sell- 
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ing their wares. If this group which now 
constitutes a handicraft club will stick to- 
gether and keep at it, in the course of ten 
years they are going to build up a mighty 
nice profitable business. Their rug side line 
will bring in a nice nest egg. 

Here is another case I might cite. Let’s 
call the fellow Hall Mack. That of course 
is not his name but it will serve our purpose. 
Hall is in his early twenties and has a nicely 
established printing business. He’s not mak- 





ing piles of money, you understand, but 
he’s doing pretty well, just the same. He 
has a steady job, is his own boss and on the 
way to better and bigger things. And the 
funny part is, Hall never worked on a 
newspaper. He never had a job in a print- 
ing shop. He just picked it up, added bits 
of type and machinery as his pennies would 
allow and worked up from scratch. When 
the other kids were out playing ball Hall 
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was monkeying with his little hand press. 
He liked it. It was his meat and drink and 
so when he quit school he went at it and has 
been at it ever since. The merchants in his 
town, also the fraternal orders and others 
give him all the job work he can do. Hall 
is sitting pretty. He asks no odds of anyone. 
He has a room fixed up in his home and is, 
so to speak, all set. 

Same is true of Charley Finn. Again a 
fictitious name but the story is real. Charlie 
picked up the photography business and is 
doing fairly well at it. I notice the news- 
papers are beginning to print some of the 
pictures he has taken of people well known 
in public life. He’s beginning to know how 
to put on that glossy finish that they like 
and they in turn are appreciating his work. 
Friends send in their rolls of film to be 
developed and when last I saw him he was 
getting all the work he could do. 


Acres of Diamonds 


Not everyone can start a printing shop. 
Few have the ability to successfully com- 
mercialize the developing of films. 
Granted. However, my point is just this: 
the fact that both these youths live in small 
places, usually referred to as one horse 
towns, did not prevent their finding their 
acres of diamonds right in their own back 
yards. Maybe there are some in yours. 
Those who seek find. Because there are no 
more great open spaces out west to go to 
some of us will have to start searching up 
our own alleyway if we are to find success 
in life. And the interesting thing is that 
we often find, by doing so, chances that we 
had all along passed up. 

It’s about time it seems to me, we quit 
the business of blaming this and that for 
the so-called decadence of the small town. 
What we should do is take mental stock, 
size ourselves up, take in the situation, find 
out what openings there are, roll up our 
sleeves and go to work. When we do that a 
beginning will have been made in the way 
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of solving our problems. 
Even those now in business might 
improve their business and do more business 
if only they adopted truer business methods. 
Let me be specific. In a little village of nine 
hundred people there are three barber 
shops. That’s really too many. There just 
isn’t enough hair cutting and shaving to do 
to give them all a good living. They realize 
that themselves. But they could save their 
own situation if only they would get to- 
gether and pool their mental resources and 
share their equipment. See what that would 
do. Instead of three shops to heat and pay 
rent for, there would be but one. Instead 
of three fire insurance policies becoming 
due there would be but one. Instead of 
each one being confined to the shop, much 
as the legs are confined to a chair, each 
would have a measure of freedom not 
hitherto enjoyed. When one of them 
wanted to slip off for an afternoon fishing 
trip Bill and Jake could carry on. No 
customers need be lost. Jake could still give 
Hank Black the kind of haircut he has 
come to know he likes while Harry could 
take special pains in shaving old Judge 
Jerry just as he has these many years. Why 
don’t they do it? Some day they will. If 
they don’t........ but need I say more? 
Another thing. Country merchants 
would fare better if they specialized more. 
Here is a concrete illustration of what I 
mean. Mrs. Fanny Tops went all over her 
town the other day for a pair of shoes. She 
went to six stores but couldn’t be fitted. 
The next day she sent to the mail order 
house for a pair. What was the trouble? 
Well, it seems that Mrs. Tops has an un- 
usually narrow foot and none of the stores 
could match her needs. And no wonder. 
None of them was a regular shoe store, 
each one kept a dozen or more other lines 
of business. Shoes were just a side line. 
That town is big enough for one shoe place 
and if there was but one the owner could 








afford to carry a stock big enough to take 
care of the needs of folk like Mrs. Tops. 

In the larger New England towns if 
merchants stocked up along particular lines 
there would be a better condition all 
around. Let one man keep a meat store and 
the kind of goods that are ordinarily sold 
in a good, up-to-date butcher shop. Let 
another concentrate on hardware, another 
emphasize drugs and so forth. Isn’t that 
sort of economic program preferable to the 
present chaotic program where each eats 
the other and none survives? 

A real live Chamber of Commerce is 
another great help in the survival of the 
small country merchant. Through it many 
cooperative efforts can be made, dollar 
days, for example. Many New England 
towns, small places too, run dollar day 
sales. And they yield rich dividends both 
in money and good will. Folks will come in 
from miles around and buy in fairly large 
quantities. Many a merchant has been able 
to meet his bills the first of the month be- 
cause dollar day came along in the nick of 
time. If you haven’t tried this in your com- 
munity why not talk it over among your 
brother store keepers? 

Well, like Tennyson’s brook I could go 
on and on but I desist. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is this. Let us stop, all 
of us, talking and whining about what ails 
the small New England town. Let us quit 
thinking in terms of our liabilities. Let us be 
through with our negative, defeatist at- 
titudes. Rather let us plan our work and 
work our plans, let us bring them up to 
date, let’s take advantage of the times in 
which we live to turn defeat into victory, 
fear into joy, depression into prosperity 
for where there is faith, success is there to 
welcome us just around the corner. 

These suggestions are practical. They 
can be done. They ought to be done. Why 
not let us all put our shoulders to the wheel 
and do them? 















I found a torrent falling in a glen 

Where the sun’s light shone silvered and leaf-split; 
The boom, the foam, and the mad flash of it 

All made a magic symphony; but when 

I thought upon the coming of hard men 

To cut those patriarchal trees away, 

And turn to gold the silver of that spray, 

I shuddered. 


= ARE THE OPENING LINES of 
The Torrent and The Night Before the 
first published work of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson,* a slender brochure, bound in 
skyblue paper. The outside bears the title 
only. On the fly-leaf this is followed by the 
-1896. In the middle of the page is a quot- 
ation from Coppée, “Qui pourrais-je imiter 
pour tre original?,” and at the foot, 
Printed for the author, MDCCCXCVI. 
On the reverse of this leaf we read, 
Copyright, 1896, By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; and The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. Printed by H. O. 
Houghton and Company. The next leaf 
shows the dedication: 

“This book is dedicated to any man, 
woman, or critic who will cut the edges of 
it.—I have done the top.” 

I have been thus particular because 
copies of this book are not too plentiful. 
There were more, once. The author gave 
away many copies; I do not know just how 
many. The rest—his little nieces found 
that they made enchanting dollhouses— 
blue walls—blue roofs. They served this 
purpose for a time, and then, “as rare things 
will, they vanished.” I have heard of 
fifteen hundred dollars being offered for 
a copy, in late years. 

So much for the volume; now for the 
work itself. 





*Mrs. Richards’ monograph on Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son was recently published by the Riverside Press. A motion 
picture was made not long ago from her best known novel, 


“Captain January.” 
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The “torrent” was, and is, that fall of 
a certain stream which flows through deep 
woods a mile or two below Gardiner, in a 
sharp-cut, rocky glen, fern-fringed, over- 
hung with beech and hemlock. 

(“I name not its name, lest inquisitive 
tourists hunt it, and make it a lion, and get 
it at last into guide-books.”’)* 

Robinson’s description of the place is 
perfect: 


++ Oe 
Where the sun’s light shone silvered and leaf-split— 


How often have I sat there, watching, 
as he watched, the foaming, flashing stream 
as it leaped down the gray rocks to swirl 
and eddy in the black pool below. I never 
was there in his company, but I like to 
picture him sitting there, a slender, dark- 
eyed boy, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
a friend or two, boys of his own age whom 
I know now as men, with keen, thought- 
ful faces, and eyes that brighten when I 
speak to them of those early days. The civil 
engineer, the superintendent of schools, the 
professor of Greek; they do not forget 
their friend. I like to think of them to- 
gether, sitting on the edge of the fall, gaz- 
ing up into the green whispering tent above 
them, or down into the brown crystal of 
the pool. 

The glen had not only its own beauty, 
but its own memories and legends. The boys 
may well have recalled the most pic- 
turesque of these. It is pleasant to think of 
the poet telling, the others listening, how 
long ago a man of Gardiner, roving the 
woods, came to this place and heard voices 
where no man was seen. Looking about 
him, he saw smoke issuing from the top 





*Arthur Hugh Cloregh, “The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich,” 
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of a hollow tree; at the same moment his 
foot broke through the crust of the soil, 
and the voices came up clearly from un- 
der his feet. Miserable creature! he ran 
away, and, so running, closed a door of 
mystery that will never be opened. When 
he returned with a posse, the hermits, fugi- 
tives, robbers, what you will, were gone. 
In the cave, fire was still smouldering in 
the rude fireplace. On the earthen floor lay 
a small book with leaves of birch bark, in- 
scribed with characters in an unknown 
tongue, and—a sword-cane! I never heard 
E. A. speak of this legend, but he must have 
read it in Hanson’s History of Gardiner 
and Pittston, a priceless work which he 
knew well. I treasure a copy that he gave 
me, with his name and mine in it. He 
picked it up in a bookstall, in New York, 
I think. It is not so rare as The Torrent, 
but is not easily come by. 

The “patriarchal trees” met their fate, 
as our poet foretold; but the new growth, 
though less majestic, is still beautiful, and 
the sun’s light still shines silvered and leaf- 
split. 


I think E. A. knew every foot of ground 
for miles around Gardiner, in whatever 
direction; he was a walker, as boys and 
young men were in those days, before the 
paralysis of the motor fell on humankind. 
I cannot follow him, being “out-state” by 
birth, though, I trust, well and thoroughly 
adopted. (And after all, were not Maine 
and Massachusetts one, not so long ago? ) 
Also, I never was a strong walker, though 
my children and their stalwart father rang- 
ed far and wide, taking the whole country- 
side to their hearts. I cannot tell where 
E. A. found the Wilderness, from whose 
desolation he brought that magic song that 
his readers know. 


Come away! come away!—there’s a frost along the marshes, 
And a frozen wind that skims the shoals where it shakes the 
dead black water; 








There’s a moan across the lowland and a wailing through 
the woodland 

Of a dirge that sings to send us back to the arms of those 
that love us 

There is nothing left but ashes now where the crimson 
chills of autumn 

Cut off the summer’s languor with a touch that made us 
glad 

For the glory that is gone from us, with a flight we cannot 
follow, 

To the slopes of other valleys and the sounds of other shores. 

Come away! come away!—you can hear them calling, 
calling, 

Calling us to come to them, and roam no more. 

Over there beyond the ridges and the land that lies between 
us, 

There’s an old song calling us to come! 


Coming to the Town with its streets and 
shops, I can more easily bear him company. 
Memory brings back clearly one figure and 
another: Richard Cory and John Everel- 
down and the rest, the living crystals of the 
Portraits. I can see the Clerks too, in their 
dusky shop on Main Street; the brothers, 
one tall and lean, the other portly and dig- 
nified. I see them always taking down bales 
of cloth from the shelves, and “tiding”’ it 
over the counter: 


Tiering the same dull webs of discontent, 
Clipping the same sad alnage of the years. 


I doubt if they were really sad or dull, 
dear E. A.; it was your winging, singing 
youth that saw them so. I suppose no one 
ever thinks himself dull; Mr. James and 
Mr. John may have been wits and wags in 
their own circle, though I own they did not 
look it. They had great family pride, and 
wore their black satin stocks with impres- 
sive dignity. 

I never placed Luke Havergal, or the 
western gate where he was bid to go. 


There where the vines cling crimson to the wall; 


Nor am I certain—wholly—of the 
friend whose wedding night gave us a 
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notable and self-revealing sonnet. It be- 
gins— 


If ever I am old, and all alone— 


He never was old; nor, thank God, was 
he alone in any enduring sense of the word, 
being always surrounded by people who 
loved him. 

We know more or less of the books he 
was reading in the Eighties and Nineties. 
Always Shakespeare and Milton, always 
Dickens and Thackeray; always Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song, which he must 
have known almost by heart; always the 
dime Novels, forerunners of the modern 
“Thriller”; I can see them now, little pa- 
per-bound volumes of a pinkish liver-color, 
with highly sanguinary illustrations. People 
are collecting them nowadays, I am told. 

But he was reaching out, farther and 
farther afield. When an author impressed 
him deeply enough, he would write a sonnet 
about him; so, all in the slender compass 
of The Torrent, we have a goodly company: 
George Crabbe, Matthew Arnold, Thomas 


Hardy, Whitman, Thomas Hood, Zola,’ 


Paul Verlaine even. All have unforgettable 
lines; I think—perhaps—I like “Crabbe” 
best; the last six lines are memorable in 
their restrained beauty and dignity. 


Whether or not we read him, we can feel 
From time to time the vigor of his name 
Against us like a finger for the shame 
And emptiness of what our souls reveal 
In books that are as altars where we kneel 
To consecrate the flicker, not the flame. 


The words might well be spoken of the 
writer himself. 

I wonder how many poets have put so 
much of themselves into their work. In 
For a Book by Thomas Hardy, we find him 
again: 
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With searching feet, through dark circuitous ways, 
I plunged and stumbled. . . 


We are taken yet more intimately into 
his confidence. In Dear Friends, and in 
Credo, we have the very heart of the man 
in his youth, that youth which passed in 
such apparent quiet, few knowing or guess- 
ing what fires burned beneath the surface. 
But the wonderful little book gives little 
or nothing of the saving grace of humor, 
which was through life a strong staff to 
him. I find only one poem with so much as 
a touch of this quality: A Poem for Max 
Nordau and even that I must take mainly 
on trust. When I asked him why he omitted 
this from his next volume, which contained 
most of the Torrent poems, he replied that 
he had meant it to be funny, and was afraid 
people might take it seriously. Frankly, I 
think they might. Indeed, throughout his 
work, it is all too seldom that we catch a 
glimpse of the delicious fun which was an 
integral part of the man. He twinkled 
when he talked; with a twinkle all his own, 
whimsical, kindly, delightful; but (though 
he would never acknowledge it) the twin- 
kle seldom got into his lines; and yet the 
poems—many of them—are instinct with 
humor. A paradox if you will. To quote 
from a once-famous prayer of a once 
famous professor: “Paradoxical though it 
may appear, O Lord, it is nevertheless 
true.” Perhaps only those who knew him 
can quite understand. 

For his next volume, published two years 
later (by Richard Badger), he chose the 
title of a poem in The Torrent — The 
Children of the Night. This has always 
been a favorite of mine; I was surprised 
and distressed not to find it in the Collected 
Poems (Macmillan, 1921), and wrote to 
E. A., protesting. He replied that he 
thought he had said practically the same 
thing, and said it better, in The Man 
Against the Sky. 


To my thinking there was room for both 








poems. One is the expression of his youth, 
the other of his maturity. Students and lov- 
ers of his work will compare them, find- 
ing in each its own beauty and wisdom. I 
cannot do better than to close this brief 
appreciation with the early poem in full. 
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For those that never know the light, 
The darkness is a sullen thing; 
And they, the Children of the Night, 


Seem lost in Fortune’s winnowing. 


But some are strong and some are weak, 
And there’s the story. House and home 
Are shut from countless hearts that seek 
World-refuge that will never come. 


And if there be no other life, 

And if there be no other chance 

To weigh their sorrow and their strife 
Than in the scales of circumstance— 


*T were better, cre the sun go down 
Upon the first day we embark, 

In life’s embittered sea to drown 
Than sail forever in the dark. 


But if there be a soul on earth 
So blinded with its own misuse 
Of man’s revealed, incessant worth, 
Or worn with anguish that it views 


No light but for a mortal eye— 

No rest but of a mortal sleep— 

No God but in a prophet’s lie— 

No faith for “honest doubt” to keep— 


If there be nothing, good or bad, 
But chaos for a soul to trust,— 
God counts it for a soul gone mad, 


And if God be God, He is just. 


And if God be God, He is Love ;— 
And though the Dawn be still so dim, 
It shows us we have played enough 
With creeds that make a fiend of Him. 


There is one creed, and only one, 
That glorifies God’s excellence ;— 
So cherish, that His will be done, 
The common creed of common sense. 


It is the crimson, not the gray 

That charms the twilight of all time; 
It is the promise of the day 

That makes the starry sky sublime; 


It is the faith within the fear 

That holds us to the life we curse ;— 
So let us in ourselves revere 

The self which is the Universe! 


Let us, the Children of the Night, 
Put off the cloak that hides the scar! 
Let us be Children of the Light, 
And tell the ages what we are! 





The Kicking Dances 





= WILSON USED TO DESCRIBE 
them as the hop-skip-and-jumps, and gen- 
erally they were known as the “kicking 
dances.” Just why, nobody really knows, 
because that category also includes the 
gliding, sliding dances as well. But anyway 
everyone did them during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The popularity of the polka revived 
several of the kickers which had not quite 
taken hold, and inspired many new ones, 
some of which had butterfly duration, while 
others have lasted until today. Predating the 
polka was the galop, which really needed 
the polka craze to put it in the ascendency. 
In its early development the dance just 
lacked the “it” to make it popular. Origin- 
ally German and called the Hapser orRuts- 
cher which described the step, the French 
took it over, renaming it the galopade. In 
London it was shortened to the galop, its 
present name. Webster will tell you to pro- 
nounce the word as spelled, but if you don’t 
want to elicit Yankee scorn, call it what it is 
called hereabouts—galow. 

The dance itself is a spirited affair, some- 
times turning into ballroom marathon. It 
is done in 2/4 time and is extremely easy 
to learn. 

GALOP 
Waltz position 
Slide the left foot sideways—count 1 


Bring the right foot up behind the heel of the left— 
count 2. Repeat this until a change of direction is desired. 
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To reverse the steps, repeat the same movement, sliding 
with the right foot first, sideways to the right. 

The lady performs the same steps as her partner except 
that the feet are reversed. 


Most of the galops have an introduction 
and a coda, as well as one, and sometimes 
two, trios. Some of the most popular galops 
are: Whip and Spur, Soho, Flip Flap and 
Express. 

The once popular schottische, however, 
has today almost languished into disuse. 
It is said that probably the five step variety, 
in which five steps were done in four counts, 
was responsible for its ultimate death. 
Forty years ago a dancer wasn’t considered 
a finished product unless he could give a 
creditable performance of the Five Step 
Schottische. But as one old time dancer puts 
it, the five step variety certainly finished 
many a good dancer. 

The schottische is of Polish origin and 
was introduced into this country shortly 
after the polka. It was known as the Ger- 
man Polka, though the connection between 
the name and the Polish dance is somewhat 
vague. The music is very much like the 
polka but should be played slightly slower. 


SCHOTTISCHE 


Slide left foot to left side—count 1. 

Close right foot to left—count 2 

Slide left foot to left side—count 3. 

Close right foot to left (raised, weight is still on left 
foot) and at the same time raise and lower the heel of the 
left foot—count 4. 

Repeat the same movements with the right foot to the 
right side. 










































Second Part 
Execute four step hops turning, starting with left foot 
and alternating. Repeat all from the beginning. 


The Two Step completes a trio of the 
most favored dances of the Gay Nineties. 
This dance is still popular today in many 
parts of New England. The national 
hunger for brass band marches may be the 
secret of its success. Any march in 6/8 
time is easily adaptable to a Two Step. A 
list of such numbers is easily available, but 
they are too numerous to mention here, as 
the auction bills put it. 


TWO STEP 
Waltz position 
Slide left foot to left side—count 1. 
Close right foot to left, and immediately step back on 
left foot—count AND 2 
Same repeated with right foot, using each foot alternately 
to commence the step. 
Lady: Same as gentleman, except feet are reversed. 


For the three dances that enjoyed per- 
manent popularity, there are any number 
of dances of the past generations which 
went up like a rocket and came down like a 
stick. The names are legion. There is the 
Detroit, the Boston, the Berlin, the Veleta 
Waltz, the Newport, the Ripple, the 
Narragansett and the Duchess. The under- 
lying reason for their passing is that most 
of them originated, not with the common 
people of the soil, but in city ballrooms 
where diversion and variety were sought 
for their own sake. Like the popular songs 
of today, most of them were intended to 
last only until a newcomer came along. 

Many of the popular dances of the peri- 
od had a military counterpart. The Military 
Schottische, The Military Polka, and The 
Military Two Step, for instance. 

The Military Schottische was also known 
as the Barn Dance, which title came from 
a popular tune called Dancing in the Barn. 
The dance is frequently confused with the 
Military Polka but they are about as much 
alike as a Yankee and a Hottentot. The 
tune which was most frequently played for 
this was the Rochester Schottische,. one of 
the very _ first American-composed 
Schottisches. The dance is divided in two 
parts, 





MILITARY SCHOTTISCHE 


First part: Open position. Partners stand side by 
side, gentleman’s right hand at lady’s waist, her left hand 
resting upon his right arm. Each starts with left foot. 

Take three short running steps forward, left, right, left 
and hop on left foot—count 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Start with right foot and take three short running steps 
forward, right, left, right and hop on right foot—count 5, 
6, 7, %. 

Second part: Waltz position making 1/4 turn each 
time on each step. 

Step back on left foot and hop (same foot)—count 1, 2. 

Step forward on right and hop—count 3, 4. 

Step back on left foot and hop—count 5, 6. 

Step forward on right foot and hop—count 7, 8. 

Begin with first part and repeat all from the beginning. 


This dance is not nearly as complicated 
as it sounds. The only difficult part is to 
dance it gracefully and in perfect time with 
one’s partner, otherwise there is consider- 
able danger to one’s feet and peace of mind. 

The Military Polka was also known as 
the Hornpipe Polka, because the first part 
of the tune is written and played in horn- 
pipe tempo. Incidentally, it is a swell 
hornpipe, and the manner in which Arthur 
Maynard of Keene, N. H. plays it, with 
original grace notes and variations, is worth 
going a long distance to hear. 

MILITARY POLKA 


Lady commences with right foot. Gentleman with the 
left. 

Two polka steps forward, counting 1, 2, 3 and 1, 2, 3. 

Two galop steps—count 1, 2 

Then polka steps,—counting 1, 2, 3 


The Military Two Step, as described 
here, may or may not be done anywhere 
else in New England today besides Nelson, 
N. H. All the authors know about it is that 
last winter, a young Scot, a Common- 
wealth Fellow from St. Andrew’s to Yale, 
introduced this dance into their town and 
in no time the entire town hall rollicked 
with it. Now it is a definite part of the 
Saturday night programs. 

MILITARY TWO STEP, according to George Young 

First part: Partners in open position. Gentleman and 
lady start- with outside foot. 

Heel, toe and forward three steps. 

Turn on heel and repeat figure in opposite direction: 

Then partners join hands facing each other. and- each 
one two-steps twice to one side and then twice to the other. 

Now the lady pirouettes while the gentleman two-steps 
twice in place. 

Second part: Waltz position. Partners two-step around 
for eight counts. Then whole figure is repeated. 
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Yankees, Lend a Hand 


A Leader in the National Econ- 
omy League Challenges Every 
New Englander. What Will You 
Do About lt— and You ?— and 
You? 


By Mildred Buchanan Flagg 





[. YOU VALUE YOUR HOMES, if your 
families or your business, your insurance 
policies or your savings banks’ accounts 
mean anything to you, take a stand in their 
defense! You cannot afford to sit idly by 
and do nothing in the crisis confronting 
you in the matter of wasteful governmen- 
tal expenditures.” Such is the direct and 
vigorous challenge for a return to conserv- 
ative government hurled at New England 
by Carl P. Dennett of Boston, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Economy League. 

Out of a chance meeting of two men 
in April 1932, this non-political, non- 
partisan League for public service was 
formed to revive and restore the American 
principle of representative government. Its 
particular objective was to secure the elim- 
ination of worthless and unjustifiable ex- 
penditures—federal, state, and local—by 
reducing waste, in order to lessen the bur- 
den of taxation, by stopping the raids of 
self-seeking minorities on our national 
treasury, and by balancing the budget. 
Grenville Clark and Archibald Roosevelt 
had both been active in promoting the first 


officers’ training camps at Plattsburg in 
1915. When they met in New York one day 
seventeen years later, therefore, it was nat- 
ural that they should discuss the question 
of veterans. They soon found themselves 
in complete agreement upon two points: 
that a large reduction in government ex- 
penditures was possible by a fearless at- 
tack on the problem of veterans’ costs, and 
that this problem involved a fundamental 
question of government. Immediately they 
decided to petition both the President of 
the United States and Congress to consider 
a reduction in expenditures for veterans, 
at the same time advocating “not merely 
just but liberal treatment of the depend- 
ents of all who lost their lives in service and 
for all who suffered disability in war.” 
When the document was presented to John 
W. Davis for criticism, he returned it with 
the comment, “I don’t want to criticize it. I 
want to sign it.”” Such was the origin of the 
National Economy League. 


This Once They Stand Shoulder to Shoulder 


It is significant that leaders throughout 
the nation rushed to endorse the petition. 
Both Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were among the first to offer let- 
ters of encouragement. A national advis- 
ory board was formed consisting of Ex- 
president Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. 
Smith, Newton D. Baker, General John 
Pershing, Elihu Root, and Admiral Sims. 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd postponed 
his expedition to the Antartic to accept 
the national chairmanship of the League. 
Representatives. of twenty-five states ap- 
peared at the first meeting, and ten other 

















states sent word that they were starting or- 
ganization work. The excitement was con- 
tagious. New England immediately sent as 
her representatives to the national execu- 
tive committee William Tudor Gardiner, 
former governor of Maine; Ernest M. 
Hopkins, President of Dartmouth; Rich- 
ard S. Russell of Boston; Robert Dresser 
of Providence; and Jeremiah Evarts of 
Windsor, Vermont. 

Under the direction of these outstanding 
leaders, New England set her heart and her 
hand to the task of enrolling a large mem- 
bership in the League. The state federa- 
tions of women’s clubs, the men’s service 
clubs such as Rotary and Kiwanis, the city 
clubs, college clubs, church organizations, 
and other community groups received the 
stirring appeal. Speakers went everywhere. 
From Norwalk, Connecticut, to Dixville 
Notch, New Hampshire, and from Madi- 
son, Maine, to Newport, Rhode Island, the 
message was carried. Tax facts were driven 
home. Men and women who proudly boast- 
ed that they paid no taxes were amazed to 
discover that they were actually paying at 
least 53 different taxes on a single loaf of 
bread! Newspapers all over the country 
hailed the plan of the League as a logical 
means of establishing business confidence 
and opening the road to recovery. 

By the time the Economy Bill of 1933, 
sponsored by the National Economy 
League, had passed in Congress, shortly 
after President Roosevelt took office, 100,- 
000 people had joined the New England 
branch of the League and were urging 
their Representatives and Senators to vote 
for drastic slashes in the budget. This bill 
had wiped out the pensions of those veter- 
ans whose injuries were not connected with 
the service, except in certain border-line 
cases where injuries were presumed to have 
been connected with war, although abso- 
lute proof of it could not be obtained. When 
the Bill became a law, therefore, the tax- 
payers of this country were saved more than 


$300,000,000 annually. 












































In April 1933, Rear Admiral Byrd re- 
signed his chairmanship in order that he 
might start preparations for his trip to the 
Antarctic. The new national Administra- 
tion which had come into office was pledg- 
ed to a 25% reduction in government ex- 
penditures and a balanced budget. The offi- 
cials of the League, therefore, felt that it 
was best for them to remain quiet so that 
they might co-operate in the Administra- 
tion’s economy program. Unfortunately, 
however, federal expenses continued to rise 
and the budget was further out of balance 
than before. New employees were added to 
the government pay rolls and further bu- 
reaus were established. A year ago last De- 
cember the League presented President 
Roosevelt and all members of Congress 
with a petition for a balanced budget and a 
draft showing how it might be achieved. 
It urged that Public Works and Work Re- 
lief appropriations be decreased but pro- 
vided a sufficient amount to continue di- 
rect relief. A month after the petition was 
sent to Washington, the President’s bud- 
get message reached Congress. It called for 
an appropriation of $8,581,000,000 which 
involved a national deficit of $4,869,000,- 
000! 
On the Warpath! 

In the spring of 1935 the National 
Economy League definitely went on the 
warpath. In the two years since the passage 
of the Economy Bill, the Liberty League, 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the National Chamber of Commerce, 
and several other organizations followed 
the lead of the National Economy League 
in a thrift program whose slogan is, “Bal- 
ance the Budget.” 

Again an educational program carried 
this slogan to the people of the country. 
More than 125 newspapers in New Eng- 
land, having a circulation in excess of 4,- 
000,000, brought the publicity average to 
a full column of comment each day for 
more than a year. Vacant stores carried 
window displays of sheets, cigarettes, gaso- 




















line, etc., plainly marked with the amount 
of tax carried by each article. Members of 
the League used tri-colored stamps bearing 
the slogan “Balance the Budget.” The ra- 
dio took up cudgels in defense of sane ex- 
penditure, and loud-speakers carried the 
challenge voiced by such leaders as Lewis 
Douglas, former director of the national 
budget, Professor Kemmerer of Princeton 
University, and Governor Alf Landon of 
Kansas, who told over the air how his state 
had succeeded in balancing her budget. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the current issue of the magazine For- 
tune is authority for the statement that 
the Landon boom for President began with 
his first radio broadcast for the National 
Economy League. 

Since October 1934, Mr. Carl P. Den- 
nett, of Boston, has been Chairman of the 


* National Executive Committee of the 


League. He is a colorful person who elicits 
storms of applause wherever he appears 
as speaker, because of his forthright logic 
and his scathing arraignment of govern- 
mental waste and ineptitude. 

Fan Mail and Mr. Dennett 

“Mr. Dennett gets more fan mail, fol- 
lowing a speech, than any radio crooner in 
this neck of the woods,” one of the Boston 
morning papers recently announced in a 
radio column. 

Not long ago, in commenting upon a 
speech by Mr. Dennett before 400 New 
England agents at the Balsams, Dixville 
Notch, New Hampshire, The Spectator, an 
insurance magazine, made this observation: 
“When the record of the past few years is 
written there is little doubt that Carl Den- 
nett will be ranked as number one atten- 
tion-caller to the errors of this administra- 
tion. Born sixty odd years ago in Bangor, 
Maine—the man is a convincing talker 
with a Johnsonesque vocabulary.” 

Since the beginning, he has headed the 
League’s fight in Massachusetts and always 
he has given unsparingly of his time and his 
money to make the League’s program a 
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success. He has served as Vice-President 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and as Chairman of the Banking and 
Industrial Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve District. Incidentally, he is a direc- 
tor of more than twenty corporations, in- 
cluding the First National Bank of Boston, 
the John Hancock Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Fiske Rubber Company. Po- 
litically, he is a New England Conserva- 
tive. 

Mr. Dennett is assisted in his work in 
New England by Oliver Wolcott, Treasur- 
er of the League; John N. Worcester, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Philip Woodward, Assistant 
Director; and J. E. Ingersoll, Director re- 
cently appointed to fill the position made 
vacant by the resignation of Karl Payne. 

Mr. Ingersoll—better known to thous- 
ands of New England radio fans as Jack 
Ingersoll— is, like his chief, a forceful 
leader. As a sports announcer for the Yan- 
kee network and the Boston Herald News 
broadcaster over radio station WEEI he 
has gained an enthusiastic and loyal follow- 
ing. He is a prominent Dartmouth 1911 
football man and holds the Samuel Powers 
prize for distinction in scholarship as well 
as in athletics. His office is at the New 
England headquarters of the League in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. The directorship of the 
League in Yankee land seems safe in his 
hands. 

Figures That Don't Lie 

A few weeks ago, during a radio inter- 
view, Mr. Ingersoll declared that “Uncle 
Sam has borrowed $15,500,000,000 since 
1930. That brings our national debt up to 
the staggering total of $31,500,000,000. 
By the end of the next fiscal year (June, 
1937) the debt bids fair to be $35,000,- 
000,000 on account of the bonus and other 
emergency measures. This great debt has 
become an ever-growing and enormous 
monster which has eaten into everybody’s 
income and has held back recovery.” 

Today, the National Economy League 











takes credit for having done much to crys- 
tallize the objections to excessive federal 
expenditures. It has trained its guns against 
exploiters, unscrupulous politicians and 
dangerous reformers. It has constantly 
preached the gospel of Yankee thrift, com- 
mon sense, and Americanism. It has watch- 
ed the spirit of the people change from en- 
thusiastic endorsement of gigantic outlays 
and weird experimentation to an alarmed 
awakening on the question of government- 
al costs and the American heritage of free- 
dom. 

“Balance the Budget, New England!” 
Mr. Dennett, the League’s spokesman, 
thunders. “Stop extravagant spending. If 
you value your homes, your families, your 
insurance policies, your bank accounts or 
your business, help balance the budget. 
So much help is needed, there is so much 


work to be done, that every Yankee should 
lend a hand.” 


A Clown Has 
Only Seven Jokes 


(Secrets of Poodles, Bangs and 
Other Famous Clowns) 


by George E. Emery 


— Mr. Emery’s knowledge of the circus and clowns is 
professional. Although he is field secretary of his old 
college, Massachusetts State, he still looks upon clowning 
as his profession. 


fi. SUMMER COMES TO New England 
so also comes the circus; for Yankee-land 
has always meant “good territory” in any 
showman’s plans. And you will go, of 
course, to one or several of these tented 
shows—to eat the peanuts and listen to the 
band, to watch the riders, elephants, acro- 
bats, trained animals, and clowns. 

Watch, especially, the clowns this sum- 
mer. But, after you have been amused by 
antics of the “famous funny fellows,” 
don’t be abashed to learn that your laughter 
has been caused by comics who have no 


conception at all, of humor. For such, 


































indeed, will be the case. 

No clown knows what humor is. He 
knows, or guesses, simply, that some things 
will make you laugh; that other things 
will not. And his jokes must all be old, 
because, a hundred years ago, Joey Grimal- 
di created the character we now know as 
clown, and jokes of white-faced mimes, 
the world over, have since followed the 
Grimaldi tradition. The clown you watch 
tomorrow may use new wardrobe, a new 
technique in pantomine, new props. But 
his joke will be the joke that wasn’t new a 
century ago. 

A thoughtful Englishman named Will- 
son Disher discovered and set down on 
paper what every clown already understood 
(without knowing that he understood it), 
namely, that there are seven, and only 
seven clown jokes. Every modern laugh- 
producing device of the clown, every 
“stop,” every “walkaround,” every “gag,” 
must therein have its basis. 

There are the jokes—these seven—of 
falls, of blows, of surprise, impropriety, 
mimicry, stupidity and joy. While Mr. 
Disher used the “gags” of English clowns 
and music hall comedians to amplify his 
point about the jokes, the caperings of 
clowns now closer to us, here, will serve 
as well. 

For instance: Clarence Bruce, top-hat- 
ted, frock-coated comic with the Reiff- 
enach riding act is master of the art of 
making dangerous falls seem funny. 
Through ability as a clown Bruce hides 
uncanny horsemanship, and spectators see, 
therefore, the clown and never the rider. 
The Reiffenach straight riders—in tights 
and tulle—posture and pyramid on the 
backs of their running horses, and do not 
fall. But Bruce,—as soon as Bruce saun- 
ters into the ring you know disaster is at 
hand. He is lifted to the back of a horse, 
he slips and falls to his face upon the horse’s 
back. As the horse starts up around the ring 
the comedian clutches, claws at mane and 
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tail, and finally stands erect—only to slip 
again and fall, and roll across the ring. But 
when he jumps to his feet, dusts off his 
coat, removes the top hat which has never 
fallen from his head, you know that he’s 
all right, uninjured and unhurt. You laugh. 
You can’t help it. 

The joke of blows is obviously close kin 
to the joke of falls. Resounding slap sticks 
such as Polidor has used—and which Ar- 
thur Borella, a clown for thirty years, has 
never used—can be prominently displayed 
in the joke of blows. You know how. Or 
you can guess. Sometimes a clown “num- 
ber” is made of the joke of blows, as in the 
burlesque boxing bout. The band stops, 
the show stops, as the clown “number”— 
really an act—holds the center of attention 
in the tent. The boxing bout is admirably 
performed by the three Fonzal Brothers. 

Perhaps you’ve watched Hip Raymond 
or Harry Rittley build a tower of half a 
dozen tables, climbing to the top of each 
table, in turn, as he places one upon the 
other. And then, the tower complete, 
you’ve watched the clown rock the whole 
structure back and forth, each time arrest- 
ing its fall, until—as you gasp—the tables 
topple backward with the clown. When 
Rittley rocks his tables Chesty Vuylsteke, 
a little clown, sits reading a paper exactly 
where the tables are to land. Even as in- 
jury threatens him he reads, relaxed and 
unconcerned. Yet just when the tables are 
to crash atop his head he leaps to his feet. 
He throws away the paper, he runs like 
mad across the ring and hides beneath the 
band stand. Now you knew all along that 
Chesty was going to do that, you knew that 
he’d escape. But your surprise at his sudden 
action, his own simulated surprise at ever 
having been in danger, make you laugh, 
and make you glad to laugh. 

Like Clarence Bruce, Poodles Hanne- 
ford is an expert bareback rider as well as 
anexpert clown. Ata point in the Hanne- 
ford riding act Poodles steps from his horse 
and to the center of the ring. Here—to 
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the great glee of the spectators—he has 
difficulty in preventing his trousers from 
falling off. His suspenders have broken, 
the baggy pantaloons start slipping. Also, 
Poodles’ derby has tumbled to the ground. 
The clown feels that covering for his head 
is every bit as needed as covering for his 
legs; but he can’t reach for the hat without 
relaxing his grip upon the pants. At last he 
gets the hat, and then attempts a union be- 
tween trousers and suspenders. At once 
the hat falls to the ground, and the clown’s 
plight is uproarious—to the watchers. With 
marvelous pantomime Poodles makes this 
“bit” of the slipping trousers the keenest, 
finest example of impropriety in circus 
clowndom. 

The joke of mimicry may include the 
burlesque of an animal and its action. A 
New Englander, Jerry Bangs,—his brother 
is a Boston dentist—produces such a 
joke with the Ringling Circus. Jerry trans- 
forms himself by appropriate wardrobe 
and makeup into a huge, goggle-eyed 
ostrich—with a revolving red-and-white 
striped barber pole for a neck. Seated on 
the ostrich’s back as the bird parades around 
the ring, is a dummy monkey, in white 
barber’s coat, with a comb behind one ear, 
stropping a big straight razor. The cash 
customers smile. 

It’s part of every clown’s mission in life 
to be stupid, or to seem stupid in front of 
his public. Charlie Bell makes himself 
appear half-witted and, incidentally, illus- 
trates the joke of stupidity, when he leads 
a small dog through the circus tent. The 
dog is a terrier, hardly more than a foot in 
length. The leash by which Bell restrains 
the animal is a six foot section of four inch 
hawser. 

Minert DeOrlo, of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, is a clown cop, and a good one. 
I think probably the best one. He marches 
ahead of the blaring brass band with 
Downie Brothers Circus, his big feet flap- 
ping, his big stomach (it’s padded) pro- 


truding; twisting and twirling his police- 





















man’s club. He becomes so_ excited, 
entranced, overjoyed by the music that he 
lifts the club to his lips, blows on it, covers 
imaginary keys with his fingers, as though 
he were playing a piccolo; just as any small 
boy would do. And you laugh at the 
policeman’s joy, or because—suddenly— 
you discover that you’d like to be in De- 
Orlo’s big shoes. 

These, then, are the seven jokes which 
clowns have used for years. But probably 
not one of the clowns about whom we’ve 
talked has seen Mr. Disher’s compilation. 
They simply guess. 


We Need 
More Hikers 


by W. E. Paddock 


e MOST PECULIAR CROWD, these 
hikers. Take myself as a fairly represen- 
tative sample. I refuse to climb even one 
flight of stairs if there is an elevator in 
the building, and yet I will drive a hun- 
dred and twenty miles north so that I may 
have the pleasure of climbing a three-mile 
mountain trail. And then sit there atop 
the fire tower to gape at the scenery 
through half aday. At least a half dozen 
times each summer I drive ninety miles in 
order to swim in a natural hole in an icy 
stream, when I might select any one of 
fifty places near home where the lake 
water would be much warmer. I will re- 
peatedly pass up an invitation to dinner, 
in favor of a corn roast or some other meal 
cooked in the open. I will not walk from my 
home to the store, a quarter of a mile, and 
yet I walk endlessly in the woods during 
vacation. 

I don’t know how extensively the fame 
of Vermont’s Long Trail has traveled out- 
side of New England. I suspect though 


that amongst hiking enthusiasts, who seem 
to be pretty widely distributed up, down, 
and across the country, the fame of any 





particularly fine foot trail is at least a 
matter of hearsay. How else account for 
the fact that on these trails one meets, 
more often than not, hikers from other 
states, and not infrequently hikers from 
rather distant states. 

Your average tourist, and I label a tour- 
ist as being a person interested primarily 
in good roads, can tell you in what states 
you will find highways a hundred feet in 
width, and probably will add that on these 
roads you can average fifty or better. This 
in spite of the fact that he may never have 
been within a thousand miles of the road 
under discussion. He has simply heard 
about it from someone else who got it from 
a friend and he passes it on to you and so 
the news spreads. 

It is, I think, a matter of clique. If 
you own a kennel of wire-haired fox terri- 
ers, for instance, and make a practice of 
exhibiting them at the various dog shows, 
you are pretty apt to know the names of 
important dogs, dog owners, dog handlers 
and dog shows from New England to the 
west coast. 

In a similar way hikers get to know 
about the trails in other than their own 
immediate locality. At the foot of the 
three-mile climb up Stratton Mountain in 
Vermont, I have seen automobiles from as 
many as eight states. I have sat on the plat- 
form of the swaying fire tower side by side 
with hikers from Texas, Virginia, Oregon 
and several other states and we gossiped, 
not about cement highways, but about foot 
trails and natural beauty spots. 

They have said, “If you ever get to my 
section of the country be sure to look me 
up. We’ve got some mighty fine trails that 
I'd like to show you.” 

And there you have something to pon- 
der. Passing quickly over the fact that 
there is one way in which hikers learn of 
trails in distant parts of the country, dwell 
for a moment on the fact a man who was 
a total stranger an hour earlier has asked 
you to look him up, and actually meant it. 
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Usually you get his name in black and 
white, and an undeniable impression that 
unless you accept this invitation, should 
you ever get within a hundred miles of his 
home, you will be depriving him of a 
pleasure. But show me the tourist who 
would cap his inventory of hundred-foot 
highways with a sincere invitation to visit 
him in his home. 

I have often considered it a great pity 
that hikers are not banded together more 
closely in a national way. When you find 
a local group you invariably find a close 
alliance. Without doubt it is the elemental 
and intrinsic value of the common interest, 
a love of the outdoors. And so they are a 
fraternity, with no Greek letter emblem 
and no badge except, perhaps, a coat of tan, 
but a fraternity nevertheless. 

Your literary club or your bridge club 
or your art club may thrive for a time and 
then disintegrate but your hikers’ club, by 
whatever name, seems to go on forever and 
grow. It is a peculiar fact that whereas the 
children of a literary club member may 
never develop an interest in literature, the 
children of a hiking enthusiast almost al- 
ways develop an interest in hiking. 

And whereas if you join a literary club 
or a bridge club or some other similar 
group you usually find a portion of the 
membership that does not altogether please 
you, when you join a hiking club you are 
agreeably surprised to find that everybody 
is “a regular fellow.” 

A most impractical lot, these hikers. 
But may there be snakes in my sleeping bag 
if they aren’t about the happiest and 
healthiest crowd I know. They never seem 
to be bothered with bad nerves or poor 
digestion. You never find them bored and 
asking what on earth they can do for ex- 
citement. And what is perhaps most im- 
portant, you don’t find them developing 
into bank robbers, kidnappers, or racket- 
cers. 

What this country needs is not more 
laws. It needs more hikers. 


American Business 


Ils Corrupt 


If You Wish To Be Soothed, Do 
Not Read This Article. Skip It. 
If You Wish To Face Mr. Pell’s 
Series of Facts— Dig In 


by Herbert C. Pell 


=_— BUSINESS IS CORRUPT and 
completely tolerant of dishonesty. The only 
effective negation of this would be a list of 
men ejected from high place for treachery 
to their trust. Everyone knows that no such 
list could be made because practically no 
such men exist. 

We cannot justly blame all business for 
the offenses of a few. Danger does not 
come from corrupt men but from corrupt 
institutions. 

What is the feeling of business toward 
dishonesty? That is the real question. Are 
chicanery and betrayal considered disgrace- 
ful? Are American businessmen, after 
helping themselves to millions in bonuses, 
despised by their fellows or are they envied 
for their luck in getting their hands so 
deep into such a plummy pie? 

Case after case of trusts betrayed has 
been exposed and there has not been a single 
instance of the business community show- 
ing any effective indignation at the 
betrayer. Men who are incapable of 
indignation at wrong are usually capable 
of committing it. 

Insiders habitually use for their own 
gain that knowledge which they acquire 
through the confidence of those whom 
they betray. Do such men lose credit? 


Bridge and Side-Whiskers 


Any person who can not answer this for 
himself has only to open the Directory of 
Directors and look up some of the heroes 
of Mr. Hoover’s New Era. They have not 
































been thrown off their Boards of Directors 
in disgrace. They retain their position, their 
power, their influence. Any businessman 
who said that he would not sit on the same 
Board with a recognized scoundrel would 
be considered as big a fool as one who would 
refuse to play bridge with a man because 
he wore side whiskers. The American busi- 
ness community sees nothing intolerable 
in betrayal. 

One of these particular heroes, we have 
been told, is at present a director in num- 
erous different companies. 

Practically no businessman is willing to 
defend this man’s financial career and yet 
he remains a trustee of thousands of dollars. 
We can not escape the conclusion that 
American business has totally failed to work 
effectively against the betrayal of trust. 

It would be silly to suggest that dis- 
honesty exists only at the top. It is not only 
tolerated but practiced in all circles and in 
all classes of business. Contractors skimp 
on the nails used in construction, tailors in 
the cloth turned over to make a seam. 
Few butchers in the United States refuse 
commissions to their customers’ cooks. 
Petty fraud is as prevalent as chicanery on 
a great scale, and is, in its particular circle, 
as much respected. 

A halfback makes a long run, but his 
touchdown is disallowed because he un- 
wittingly stepped on the side line; the sym- 
pathy he receives is of the same quality as 
that given to an American businessman 
when the law forces him to disgorge that 
which he fraudulently with-held from 
others. 


Teapot Dome 


The group of contracts described by the 
words “Teapot Dome” were declared 
fraudulent by the Supreme Court. Every 
politician connected with this malodorous 
episode has lost his influence and his place, 
except one, who transferred himself to the 
business world where his previous career 
has constituted no barrier to eminence. Of 
the chief beneficiaries, one, while actually 








in jail, was elected head of the petroleum 
business of the country which could see no 
reason why a man is unfitted to lead their 
organization merely because he is a proven 
swindler. The other who has just died, in 
the odor of sanctity, had the most magni- 
ficent funeral at which clerics expressed 
admiration of his life and gratitude for 
his generosity. 

Years ago a prominent New York family 
was obliged to pay over a million dollars 
for fraud practiced in the custom house. 
The social effect of this was mil. They re- 
ceived the same sympathy they would have 
got if a yacht had been sunk. 

Only the other day a member of some 
prominent New York Clubs was ordered to 
surrender money which he had dishonestly 
retained. The fact that he shared in a fraud 
in no way injures his position, nor lessens 
the possibility of his children being elected 
to good Clubs or enjoying such benefits as 
are to be derived from participation in 
swell society. 


Be Dishonest and Dine Out! 


There is no social stigma in dishonesty. 
Which of us can give an instance of a man 
driven from a high business position be- 
cause of corruption! 

Can we avoid the conclusion that dis- 
honesty is universally tolerated in Ameri- 
can business? 

A soldier who is a coward or a traitor 
will be cashiered or shot. A lawyer who 
betrays his client will be disbarred. A doc- 
tor who is unfaithful to his patient will 
lose the right to practice. A captain who 
will not risk his life for his ship is ever- 
lastingly disgraced. A businessman who has 
acquired a fortune by tricks as low as any 
of these will remain honored by his associ- 
ates. 

Years ago a labor leader, Sam Parks, was 
convicted of receiving bribes. Parks had 
held a high position in labor circles but 
when his iniquity was proven, he lost his 
place and his influence. 




































About ten years ago some baseball play- 
ers were caught taking bribes. They were 
skillful practitioners of their art, but they 
were ruthlessly ejected from organized 
baseball. They were not treated by other 
ball players as the heroes of Mr. Hoover’s 
“New Era” are treated by businessmen. 
They were shipped to outer darkness. The 
result is that baseball is played honestly. 

There are always corrupt men in every 
group, no matter how well selected may be 
the individuals or how noble may be the 
goal. 

Judas Iscariot was received as an equal 
by high minded worthy men acting under 
Divine guidance. They did not know his 
secret character and they can not be held 
responsible for his wrong. But when his 
character was exposed, he ceased to be an 
Apostle. 

Benedict Arnold was trusted by Wash- 
ington but after his treachery was revealed, 
he had no place in the councils of the 
American Army. 

My complaint is not that there are dis- 
honest men in American business, but that 
no American business organization has ever 
effectively opposed dishonesty and exploit- 
ation. 

Banks and great corporations will keep on 
their Boards men of notoriously bad 
character who in the past have betrayed 
their associates. There is no penalty at- 
tached by business opinion to dishonesty 
and chicanery. A man who has feathered 
his nest at the expense of his partners is re- 
ceived in the United States as in every way 
the equal of honest men as rich as himself 
and as the superior of those who are less 
prosperous. There is hardly a town—there 
is not a State so blessed as not to afford many 
illustrations of this. 

From the beginning American business- 
men and their leaders have opposed with 
singular bitterness all efforts to compel 
decent practices. 

In.1905 Mr. Hughes delved into the 
activities of the life insurance companies. 
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A universal howl arose from every corner 
of the financial world. Business in 1905 
believed that great corporations must be 
managed on the principle enunciated by 
Chauncey Depew, “God bless us every- 
one.” In 1905 it was socialism to suggest 
that the relations of director and stock- 
holders differed in any essential from those 
of a shepherd and his flock. It was the same 
opposition that is today talking about the 
Constitution and rugged individualism. 

The campaigns against President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt come from the same source 
as did those which in his time were directed 
against President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Horrified businessmen from 1901 to 1909 
would gather and tell about the antics of 
the “lunatic in the White House”—“he 
was always drunk.”—worst of all “he 
rocked the boat.” It was Theodore and not 
Franklin who inspired the phrase, “Don’t 
burn down the barn to get rid of the rats.” 

A committee of lawyers which met not 
in 1935 but in 1904 after referring to the 
separation of powers under the Constitution 
and the adherence of our people to this 
policy, proceeded thus: 

“This venerable and beneficent policy 
President Roosevelt has undertaken to re- 
verse, and in its place to set up a policy of 
autocratic force. He has shown that a 
President who has the will to usurp legis- 
lative functions, to exalt the power of the 
Executive above the Constitution, and to 
commit our Nation to violations of inter- 
national justice, easily finds a way.” 

We must never forget that the experi- 
ment of unregulated business has been tried 
and has been found terribly wanting. 

In 1921 the entire resources of the 
United States were turned over to business 
by the Harding Administration acting 
avowedly on the principle--“More business 
in government, and less government in 
business.” 

We all remember President Coolidge’s 
maxim—‘“The business of this country is 
business.” During the whole period of 

















Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, business 
was in the saddle and its point of view 
accepted throughout the nation. 

After eight years the structure collapsed. 
Businessmen had been given the greatest 
chance any class ever had since the world 
began. The United States was the richest 
civilized nation. Every other producing 
power was wrecked by war. We were un- 
touched. 

Every ace in the pack was dealt to 
American businessmen and they managed 
to lose the game. After the collapse, with 
their full shame revealed, there has been 
no effort made by American businessmen 
to exclude from honor and high place men 
who notoriously betrayed their trusts and 
dabbled in corruption. 

Is there any reason to believe that the 





business world has learnt anything from 
experience? Is there any reason to believe 
that these guardians of capitalism yet un- 
derstand that if the capitalistic system is 
to survive, it must be something better 
than the rationalization of selfishness and 
of greed. 

If honest capitalism is to be more than 
a Utopian myth, our economic structure 
must be regulated by the government. 
Business organizations have neither the 
vigor, the indignation, nor the desire to 
purge themselves of corruption. 





Editor's Note: Men, we feel, are not so much to be criti- 
cised for what they do - as is the system, or organization, 
which demands their loyalty to be criticised for what it makes 
them do. We will welcome any opinion from our readers from 
time to time on this transition from lone New England crafts- 
men to huge corporations. It is one of the modern problems 
of major importance. 


Yankees in Washington 


VI 


= MERRITT OF CONNECTICUT is 
the oldest man in the House of Representatives. 
But you would never guess this unless he told 
you so himself—which he sometimes does, with 
pardonable pride—or unless you did some 
sleuthing on your own account in the Con- 
gressional Directory and “Who’s Who in 
America.” In either case the result would be 
one of amazement on your part. The alert, ruddy 
man, with abundant white hair, keen eyes and 
a pleasant smile, who greets you with such cor- 
diality, has none of the hallmarks of age: He is 
meticulous in dress; he is erect in his car- 
riage; he is dignified yet affable in his manner. 
“Pushing sixty, perhaps?” you say to yourself, 
unless, as I remarked before, you know already 
that he was born in 1853 and a graduate from 
Yale in 1873. It is unbelievable but it is true. 
Schuyler Merritt is the embodiment of the old 
proverb that “Age has opportunities no less than 
youth itself.” 

After his graduation from Yale, Schuyler 
Merritt took a post-graduate course in history 
and literature, and he firmly believes that a 
thorough knowledge of these is both a safeguard 





Schuyler Merritt of Connecticut 


and a solace to a statesman in times of depression 
and panic. For history does have a way of re- 
peating itself, and students of this realize that 
though such periods do come they also pass and 
that most of the panaceas suggested for hasten- 
ing their passage are quacks. As he discussed 
this point with me, I remembered my own as- 
tonishment in opening an old school book of 
mine last year, quite at random, to find that I 
seemed to be reading a paragraph devoted to 
the denunciation of present day conditions. Much 
bewildered, I turned back to the chapter head- 
ing; and I then discovered that the paragraph 
in question described the days of Andrew 
Jackson. 

Having completed his studies, Schuyler 
Merritt was admitted to the Bar in New York; 
but in 1877 he was lured away from budding 
practice with the promise of a far better salary 
than he thought he was likely to earn in the legal 
profession. His tempter was Mr. Towne of the 
firm of Yale and Towne, famous as the manu- 
facturers of Yale locks—a corporation which 
now has a personnel of five thousand and world 
wide affiliations, but which then was a local con- 
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cern employing twenty-five men. However, 
young Merritt was right in thinking that it 
offered him a promising future; he eventually 
became chairman of its Board of Directors, a 
position he still holds; and his affiliation with 
it also marked the beginning of his association 
with industry in New England, which, aside 
from politics, developed into one of the two 
major interests of his life. The other major in- 
terest is banking in New England. In 1904 he 
became President of the Stamford National 
Bank—the second oldest national bank in the 
country—and here too he continues to hold the 
position of Chairman of the Board. Nor do his 
duties in Washington preclude him from taking 
an intensive part in many other local activities. 
He is Senior Warden of St. John’s Church in 
Stamford. He has been President of the Com- 
munity Chest and head of the Family Welfare 
Society; and he is Vice-President of the Stamford 
Gas and Electric Company. Moreover, he is a 
person of gregarious habits. He belongs to 
numerous clubs, among them several with ex- 
cellent golf courses, for he has a predilection for 
this game. But even without the golf courses, 
the good fellowship of clubs would be congenial 
to him. He has a friendly nature. 

Mr. Merritt is a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, one of 
those which precludes an assignment to any 
other. But that his work on this has been eminent- 
ly satisfactory is proven by the fact that, like his 
predecessor, Mr. E. J. Hill, he is now serving 
his tenth term in Congress, with only one inter- 
lude of temporary retirement. “This would seem 
to indicate,” he says with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, “both that representatives from the Fourth 
Connecticut District are naturally long-lived 
and that their constituents are constant in their 
tastes. A change once in twenty years seems to 
be enough for them!” 

Mr. Merritt’s colleagues in Congress share 
the high opinion of him which these constituents 
so obviously hold. He has an enviable reputa- 
tion for tact and tolerance, which is by no means 
limited to his own party. “Go talk to Schuyler 
Merritt”—the advice has come to me from 
many quarters—“He knows how to get things 
done and he never offends anybody. He is out- 
standing not only in the Connecticut Delegation 
but in the New England Delegation. Talk to 
Schuyler Merritt!” 

I have found the advice well worth heeding. 
It is easy to understand why his Alma Mater, in 
conferring the degree of LL. D. upon him last 
year, worded the citation as follows: 
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President Angell: 

“Sturdy son of a sturdy stock, you have long and faith- 
fully represented in the Halls of Congress the finest qualities 
of your native State. Shrewd wisdom, integrity, industry, 
unflinching honor and the spirit of fair play—these have 
ever characterized your varied forms of public service and 
have justly won for you the admiration and respect of 
friend and foe alike. Your Alma Mater, proud of your 
distinguished record, confers upon you her highest honor, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, admitting you to all its rights 
and privileges.” 


The Stretch Turn 


A Yankee Knows A Good Horse 
and Always Has 


by Oliver Jenkins 


fi... ENGLAND HORSE-RACING is not 

so incongruous as some people would have 
us think, for the Yankee has always been 
known as a driver of hard bargains and a 
hoss-trader of parts. The present-day re- 
nascence is founded upon ballyhoo, to be 
sure; and the sumptuous New England 
race courses had their beginnings in greed. 
Already, however, within the span of a 
few seasons, the native racing public is 
showing evidence of the traditional shrewd- 
ness of the region. If anything brings the 
new racing to an untimely end, besides the 
get-rich-quick greed of promoters and the 
hypocritical shamelessness of state govern- 
ments, it will be this cunning, handed down 
from the days of flourishing county fairs. 
Before this appears in print the first of 
the New England meets, at Narragansett 
Park, will be over, and the Rockingham 
spring meet will be under way, to be 
followed in mid-June by Suffolk Downs at 
East Boston. A scant three years ago Rock- 
ingham alone represented the section, but 
there is enough patronage to support all 
three tracks and possibly Agawam in west- 
ern Massachusetts, providing co-operation 
and a fair shake for the racing public are 
given constant consideration. Last year 







































Narragansett led tracks in the nation in 
total play, but this year Santa Anita in 
golden California attained a record during 
the winter months which may not be 
equalled. 

For all the modernity of ’Gansett and 
Suffolk the old “Rock” has its homely at- 
mosphere that attracts many real horsemen. 
Racing is likely to be more formful there 
than elsewhere in New England and this 
fact plus the more suitable “take” is to the 
player’s advantage. 

What’s in a name? Evidently, a great 
deal when it’s the name of a _ horse. 
Champion names beget champion horses. 
That seems to be true. Consider, for ins- 
tance, Man O’ War, Equipoise, Gallant 
Fox, Reigh Count, Cavalcade. Names of 
the moment such as Dodiodo, and silly 
combinations like Cantakit, Canusee, Iwin- 
too, are too much like names of summer 
camps to impress anybody, even the horses 
themselves. 

The outcome of the Kentucky Derby is 
not known as this is written, but three- 
year-olds which look as though they might 








Well, come on. 


I can’t sit here all day 


garner the late important stakes of 1936 
are Hollyrood, Tintagel, Snark and Gran- 
ville. Of course Brevity is a cinch to keep 
on, while Coldstream and Grand Slam are 
tops. We have a hunch that Red Rain when 
back again at the wars will make them all 
step over routes. But Snark remains this 
department’s interest. 

It is too early to say anything about New 
England stakes. Among the babies, how- 
ever, besides the champion Airflame, a 
fellow might do worse than scan the entries 
for Roundheel from the same barn. 
Tattered, a bay colt by Pennant—Untidy, 
is a Greentree hopeful. Among the older 
group, if Lynx Eye shows up in these parts, 
he should do for an anchor to wind’ard. 

Speaking of names, a happy one seems 
to be Charming Cross, a bay colt by Sir Gal- 
ahad I1I—Cross of Gold. And just the 
other day our good friend, Col. H. I. Fe- 
dora (the “H” is for Hellespont), told us 
he hasa filly which he is thinking of naming 
Mignon since she may win him a stake or 
two. But somehow that smacks of Radio 
humor to us, Colonel. 

















[. YOU ARE BORN IN BOSTON by accident 
—when you might have been born in Timbuctoo 
—and leave when you are two weeks old, are 
you a Bostonian? Yes, says Maude Meagher, 
founder and editor of World Youth, the newest 
periodical to be launched in New England. Since 
her brief Boston debut Miss Meagher has lived 
in California, England, Germany, China and 
Rome but she has returned to Beacon Hill and 
likes it. 

Last January she realized the dream of years 
—a dream for which she had been preparing 
herself in Europe and Asia—and issued the first 
number of World Youth, an illustrated weekly 
news magazine, international in scope, for young 
people everywhere—New England or Siam— 
between the ages of 12 and 20. 

Miss Meagher is well equipped to handle a 
paper of this type. Her career has been varied. 
Her father was an evangelist searching every- 
where—so she says—for hell fire and damna- 
tion. She was graduated from the University 
of California in 1917, worked on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle under James Tufts, was ingenue 
in Boston with the Castle Square Players, went 
to Germany with an American stock company, 
played in England with Louis Calvert, worked 
for Lord Beaverbrook on the London Express 
and was for eight years London correspondent 
on international politics for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. At the same time she was writing 
boys’ adventure serials for the Children’s News- 
paper of London (edited by Arthur Mee who 
edited the Book of Knowledge). She traveled 
to Istanbul, Cambodgia and China and finally 


with renewed affection for the Charles, the Frog 
Pond and the gold Dome, unpacked her type- 
writer and her hat box back on Beacon Hill. 

World Youth publishes news—not sensation- 
al news, only news thought in some way actually 
to affect its reader—articles on science, ethics 
and art. It has articles on subjects like garden- 
ing, Addis Ababa, the history of currency. There 
are book reviews, fiction, science and radio pages, 
a question box and a department devoted to 
problems of youth. Correspondents are located 
at vital points in the world and the young of all 
countries are urged to contribute. The youngest 
subscriber is the postman’s daughter, who is 
seven, and the oldest a hardy gentleman of 91 
who writes that World Youth gives him the 
best set-up of current events he has yet found. 

On the advisory committe are three college 
presidents, Miss Wooley of Mt. Holyoke, Miss 
Pendleton of Wellesley and Miss Comstock of 
Radcliffe, Lewis Parkhurst, senior trustee of 
Dartmouth, and representatives of various 
national organizations interested in youth and 
education. Miss Meagher’s aim — the paper 
has no editorial bias, racial, religious or political 
—is to give the young of all nations a chance to 
express themselves, thcir ideas, activities and 
hopes for the future—and to give them the best 
thought of leaders in action and in thought. 

The atmosphere in the offices on Myrtle 
Street is friendly and wide awake—you feel in 
touch with something vigorous, healthy and 
growing which deserves to survive. 

“To be born in Boston, “she says,” is some- 
thing you can’t get away from—and don’t want 
to. Is it tradition which makes one feel proud 
of being a Bostonian? With me it might have 
been Timbuctoo—but I’m glad it was Boston!” 


















































































Book Talk 


by Maude W. Schrader 


The Islands. By Gerald Warner Brace (Putnam $2.50) 


This is the story of a young boy, from the coast of Maine, 
with many generations of the sea in his blood, who is kindly 
educated by a Massachusetts family. Trying to find his 
niche seems a long and futile task. The sharp contrasts 
between his home on Beacon Hill and his Harvard educa- 
tion, his winter environment, and then his return to his 
family, at Herring Island, and boat building in the summer, 
combine to make an unusual novel. 

The author seems to be more at home on the Maine 
Island, with the reticent speech, the carefully hidden sen- 
tinentalities and elemental concentration of the place. The 
dialogue, however, is natural throughout, and so are the 
characters, whether down east or up in Boston. Miss 
Everett’s wisdom and charm pervade every page. The 
real New England emerges colored by the sincerity of the 
novelist and a new note is struck. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Theodore Parker, Yankee Crusader, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager.(L-B.$3) 

A brave, learned, philosophical, sensitive, affectionate 
man; a realist in religion, reform and politics. Born in 
Lexington, in 1810, writing and preaching in Boston he 
drew about him all the great reformers in thought and 
literature. His extraordinary knowledge, his photogra- 
phic memory and his many-sided interests have given his 
biographer ample opportunity to present the vast amount 
of material available with an accurate, vigorous, praise- 
worthy touch that makes it a great contribution to the 
emotional years in which he lived and worked. 


Threescore: The autobiography of Sarah N. Cleghorn. 
(introduction by Robert Frost.) (Smith and Haas. $3.) 


After reading Theodore Parker turn to this biography. 
The serenity of the countryside at Manchester, Vermont 
seems to penetrate the whole writing, yet Miss Cleghorn 
since her days at Radcliffe has always been a liberal thinker 
and worked constantly for peace and alleviation of suffering. 
Her lasting friendship and admiration for Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher is described thus: “All those gracious, welcoming 
ways, that lighted-up look when you came in weren’t forms 
of politeness at all. They were Vermontishly honest and 
real. It was as straight from nature as the rich sweetness 
of maple sugar.” Miss Cleghorn’s life typifies the “Chang- 
ing American Scene.” The author twenty years ago while 
on a visit to the south wrote a quatrain which has been 
reprinted many times and appeared again recently in F. 
P. A.’s column; 

“The golf links lie so near the mill 

That almost every day 

The laboring children can look .out 

And watch the men at play.” , 


The author describes herself as having a peasant-like sym- | 


pathy and naive assurance that whatever she would undertake 
will work out. Poetry has lighted her way and many 
examples appear in this striking book. 


GENERAL 


American Glass, by Mary Harrod Northend. (Tudor Pub. 
Co.) New England had reason to be proud of her glass 
industry and some of the milestones of progress are shown 
in this edition. Keene, Stoddard and Sandwich glass are 
described and illustrated. Collectors, always eager for a 
fresh slant, will appreciate the chapters on bottles, cup 
plates, lanterns and lamps. 


The Art of Ancestor Hunting, by Oscar Frank Stetson. 
(Stephen Daye Press. $3.75) 

The author born in Massachusetts, growing up on a 
Vermont farm, educated at Boston University and working 
in many fields, is now doing the thing in which he is most 
interested. ‘To preserve the story of a family is a hobby 
worth trying, therefore it will be a pleasure to turn to this 
book whose mastery of the subject becomes the perfect guide. 
Phonetic spelling in ancient days has made it difficult to trace 
family records. This epitaph will illustrate that mistakes 
are sometimes intentional. 

“Underneath this pile of stones 

Lies all that’s left of Sally Jones 

Her name was Lord, it was not Jones 

But Jones was used to rhyme with stones.” 


And This is Cape Cod. (A complete Guide to the Cape.) 
(H. & M. $1.50) 

Last year I introduced to the YANKEE, “Behold the 
White Mountains” and today this volume comes to my 
desk. Miss Early does not follow the usual stereotyped 
style of guide book—this is merry, historical, informal, if 
you think these three adjectives cannot fit one book, read 
it and see. 

MYSTERY 
The Crimson Patch, by Phoebe Atwood Taylor. (Norton. 
$2.) 

A Cape Cod Mystery with the famous sleuth, Asey Mayo, 
working overtime. The never-ending gossip and the clan 
spirit of the Cape is emphasized. Asey is a native, his 
Yankee sense of humor, which gives a tang to the story, 
together with fast-moving action, make it a baffler. 


Our Friend The Dog edited by Rowland Johns. (Dutton, 
$1.) 

Whether you are a dog fancier or just an owner of a 

small puppy, you will find a manual devoted to the specific 
subject. “The Collie” is just off the press. 
Jock the King’s Pony by the same writer and publisher 
is profusely illustrated. This little pony owned and ridden 
by King George V tells his frankly sentimental story and 
there comes a catch-in-the-throat as one more devoted 
animal shows his deep love for his master. It is simply 
and beautifully told. 
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Just as a spoiled child knows how 
to whine to get what it wants, we 
are beginning to know just how to 
wheedle a dream or an observation, 
a limerick or a saying out of you 
readers. All we did last April, as we 
remember, was to roll our big, horse- 
chestnut eyes around and wistfully 
ask “Who has a limerick about New 
England to spare?” and lo—in re- 
sponse came a perfect Niagara of the 
little five-liners. So many that we 
can’t print them all at once, of 
course. So we are putting them into 
a box, stirring them around with a 
big mixing spoon and pulling out 
a few with which to season our vic- 
tuals for this month: 

First we draw this little contribu- 
tion from Charles A. Wright of West 
Rumney, New Hampshire. 


A doctor once lived in Montpelier 
Who claimed he could most always 
heal yer; 
But if you paid not his bill, 
The next time you were ill 
A coffin of pine would conceal yer. 


A not too pleasant thought, but 
after all, we suppose a doctor must 
live. 


And from over in Durham, N. 
H., name not given, comes this piece 
of good advice anent the late flood: 


A dad over there in East Hudson 
Remarked to his boy, “Now the flood, 
son 
Was the worst one in years 
And roused all our fears, 
But why be a stick-in-the-mud, son?” 


Well, it would seem that New 
Hampshire was the limerick center of 
New England, for.here is another one 
from there, from Mrs. McKinlay of 
North Haverhill. 


There was a young maiden from 
Quechee 

Whom the boys all thought quite a 
peachee, 
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Till she gave them the laugh, 
And a handful of chaff, 

Then they knew she was quite out of 

reachee, 


Last month Edward Frentz of 
Melrose, Mass. made his debut in 
these columns with two amusing tales 
which proved popular. Here is an- 
other sent by him: : 


The mildest-looking witness will 
sometimes upset the shrewdest law- 
yer’s apple cart. 

A suit had been brought against 
a fertilizer company for the abate- 
ment of a nuisance. The witness, a 
plain little old woman, had testified 
that when she passed the company’s 
plant on a certain afternoon the odor 
had been very offensive, even at a 
considerable distance. The lawyer for 
the defence took her in hand for cross 
examination, 

“You say that on this particular 
afternoon when you passed the fac- 
tory you could smell it a long way 
off, and that it was very offensive?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 


“Do you know that the govern- 
ment keeps a daily record of the 
weather, including the direction and 
force of the wind?” 

“T’ve heard so.” 


“Well, now, what should you say 
if I were to show you from the 
Weather Bureau records that on the 
afternoon when you say you noticed 
that offensive smell there was a strong 
wind blowing, and that the direction 
was from you toward the factory, 
instead of from the factory toward 
you?” 

“Why, I should say that the stink 
was stronger than the wind.” 


Digging into our bin of “Sayings 
and Superstitions” we pull out this 
month a few more examples of what 
they say in New England. Miss Myr- 
tle Joslin of Providence, R. L., tells 
us that 

If it rains in a grave, some- 

body in the family will die in a 

year; 
and also that it is bad luck to cut 
your finger nails on Sunday. 


Mrs. Marion Nicholl Rawson col- 


“Jeéts. these. Yankee fragménts when 


she ‘isn’t writing articles, stories and 
books. She sent us these from Florida 
where she spent the winter and spring: 


Dry weather’ll scare us 
But wet weather‘ll starve us. 
(About unmarried daughters)— 
Too many weeds in the garden. 
(About one feeling poorly)—He’s 
on three legs these days. 
Worked in a peck basket all day 
and set on the rim when night come. 


Mr. Lewis C. Watt of Belcher- 
town, Mass. writes that the following 
story about two friends of his who 
were motoring through southern 
Maine, is true: 

My two friends were heading 
north on their way to Portland. 
Being strangers to the section, they 
were religiously following sign posts 
and route numbers. 

Coming into a small, cross roads 
village, they were rather taken back 
at the sight of a sign marked “Port- 
land” pointing in the direction from 
which they had just come. Across the 
road was the general store, and on 
the porch, chair tilted back against 
the wall, sat an old man. 

“Which is the right road to Port- 
land?” 

“Straight up the road "bout eigh- 
teen mile,” was the reply, accom- 
panied by a wave of the arm contrary 
to the direction set by the sign. 

“But that sign! It’s pointing in 
the other direction.” 

The old man’s chair banged its 
front legs down on the porch. 

“Don’t pay no ’tention to it. Some 
State fellers asked me to set it up for 
em over here. But there’s ledge here 
and it couldn’t be drove. So I put 
it up over there where ground’s soft.” 

Stumped for a moment, the motor- 
ist finally persisted, “Then how do 
people know which is the right road 
to Portland?” 

There was a snort as the chair’s 
front legs left the porch. “Huh,” 
came the scornful retort, and again 
the wave of an arm toward the north, 
“any durn fool knows Portland’s up 
that way.” 


How many six line limericks do 
you know? Probably not many, for 
the species is about as rare as a house- 
fly in January. And you may be sure 
that the author of a six-liner usually 
knows the mechanics of making 
poetry, because rhyming lines three, 
four and five with each other and 
seeing that one, two and six niatch, 


‘ js no job for a novice: Miss Elizabeth 


Young of Nashua, N. H. who has 
appeared twice before in this maga- 
zine wrote the following one: 
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A young Salem Scot named Mac- 
Cundlin 
Was seen down the street sadly trund- 
lin’ 
When questioned, he said 
“1 have bought me a bed 
That sent me way down in the 
confounded red 
And now there’s a law against bund- 
lin?!” 


Another by Miss Young which en- 
lists our sympathy for the crow from 
Mass.: 


Said a lost Bay State crow to a bat, 
As on top of Mt. Holyoke they sat, 
“Direct me, I pray 
To the field where I stay. 
Is it North, Spring, Green, Deer, 
West or Hat?” 


On your next ramble through a 
country graveyard, why don’t you 
take along a pencil and notebook? 
We always welcome epitaphs which 
are revealing, humorous, or especially 
beautiful. This one, sent in by Miss 
Joan Phillips who spends her sum- 
mers in New England, came from a 
Cuttingsville, Vermont cemetery. A 
life story in just thirty words: 


Devoted and true ten happy years 
through 
Two lovers. 
Then a vixen’s tongue Toddie’s gen- 
tle heart stung. 
Death hovers. 
Day appointed to wed found one liv- 
ing, one dead— 
Two lovers. 


Here is a story of a hoss trade 
which, we think takes the cake for 
shrewdness, It is reported by Miss 
June Wetherbee of Keene, N. H.: 


“Say, what’s this I hear about your 
swopping your hosses? Ain’t plan- 
ning on going away, be you?” 

“Just that.” 

“Well, now that’s mighty interest- 
ing. Going down to the city?” 

“No, I’m going West for a spell 
to work in a mine.” 

“A mine, eh? Now it’s mining, is 
it? What I can’t understand is why 
you’re fool enough to get rid of your 
hosses for some harum-scarum trip to 
the West to work in a mine., Gold 
mine, is it?” 

“No, silver, lead and zinc.” 

“I want to know. But how did 
you make out on swopping your 
hosses? ” 






“Well, quite a spell back I hear 
from Ken Smith that old man Wil- 
loughby wanted a good team. But 
when I mention my price he starts 
telling how he’s got this and that to 
swop. There was a couple of bushels 
of potatoes, two rifles—one didn’t 
shoot—a pretty good harness, an old 
stove, six chickens, four pigs and then 
he says how he’d give me six dollars 
to even things up. I told him I’d 
make the swop.” 

“But what did you want with all 
that stuff?” 

“] didn’t want it. Coming home 
with the wagon I met Ted Martin 
and | thinks maybe I can interest him 
in swopping something for some 
stuff.” 

“So you swopped with him, too?” 

“I just swopped the rifle that 
wouldn’t shoot.” 

“What did you get for that?” 
“A watch that won’t run.” 
“Is that a fact!” 


“Well, then I start figuring around 
as to how I’m going to swop off the 
rest of the stuff. That afternoon I 
met the minister in the barber shop. 
When I go in the door he is just 
telling how he wants to sell his sheep. 
So I says to myself that maybe I 
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The Livery Stable 





could swop off all of my pigs and 
things for the sheep. Well, he was 
real interested. He goes up to the 
place and looks the things over and 
says he'll swop.” 

“Planning to take the sheep to 
the West with you?” 

“Oh, no. I swopped them,” 

“Well, by golly. You sure know 
how to swop things, you do, What 
did you get for the sheep?” 

“My team of hosses.” 

“Now you're fooling me, ain’t 
you?” 

“Not at all. Old Willoughby comes 
up to the place as soon as he hears 
about the sheep, and tells me how 
he wants some good sheep. Well, we 
talk things over for about an hour 
and finally he says he'll swop back 
the team of hosses for the sheep. So 
I agree.” 

“But what are you going to do 
with the team?” 


“Oh, I left them out to old man 
Willoughby’s. He says he’ll look after 
them while I’m away.” 

“By golly! Now you’re back where 
you started from.” 


“I still got the six dollars, ain’t 
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- COLBURN, born at Cabot, Ver- 
mont, was a mathematical prodigy. In 
twenty seconds he could answer such a 
question as ““How many hours are there in 
1811 years?” 

Boston’s first water main, laid in 1847, 
is still in service. 

A bell cast by the Holbrook Foundry at 
Medway, Mass. bore the following in- 
scription: 









81 year old woman cemetery keeper, who, 
on her days off, visits other cemeteries to 
“keep up” in her work. 

Colonel Redfield Proctor, the Vermont 
quarry king, built a 22 ton monument to 
his Civil War horse, “Old Charley,” using 
his own marble. 

During the French and Indian Wars, 
a party of volunteers from Athol, Mass., 
became stranded in the 





“The Living to the 
Church I Call—And 
To The Grave I Sum- 
mon All” 


The endless cutter 
mowing machine was 
invented by Daniel L. 
Lamson, a native of 
Hopkinton, N. H. 

Town paupers in 
New England villages 
were once prey to the 
sheriff, who gathered 
prospective bidders in 
a tavern and auctioned 
the hapless fellows to 
anyone who would pay 
“4 price that would 
keep them a few de- 














forest and drew lots to 
see which of their 
number “would yield 
his body to the suste- 
nance of the others.” 
One Abraham Norton, 
first white child born 
in Athol, lost the draw. 
He turned his musket 
on himself—and his 
fellows “partook of 
him.” Revived there- 
by, they regained their 
home, withholding the 
tale for years, save in 
drunken whispers. 

Barbed wire was in- 
vented by Joseph F. 
Glidden, born at 

















greesabovestarvation” 

Worcester, Mass. has its “‘catacombs”— 
a subterranean maze of dug-outs directly 
under one of the city’s most modern 
hostelries. The explanation is that the street 
level has been altered. 

For $30,000, Vermont in 1791 bought 
off the claims of New York and was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a separate state. 

Benjamin Dearborn, a native of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was the first man to suggest 
the employment of convict labor for profit. 

Rhode Island was the last of the states 
to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1790. 

The town of Stoughton, Mass. boasts an 
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Charlestown, N. H. 
“March Meeting Cakes” had their 
origin at Upton, Mass., where a Mrs. 
Thurston sold them at four pence a dozen 
on Town Meeting Day. The dough was 
mixed in a trough as big as a modern bath 
tub and baked in an oven six feet long and 
four feet wide. The cakes, “about the size 
of a farmer’s mitten,” were pushed into the 
oven with a long-handled shovel. 
Northern Vermont offers one of the most 
undulating pieces of highway in all New 
England—the “Roller Coaster Road,” 
which runs from Island Pond to Norton. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY! 


THESE TWO CHARMING COUNTRY HOMES 


—far enough away from the beaten track to insure solitude—yet within easy walking distance 


of Dublin, New Hampshire's interesting social life—are 





Golf 


Tennis 


Swimming 
Sailing 



































surely worth your careful consideration. 


Sixty 
Miles 

of Perfect 
Bridle 


Trails 














A Charming Year Round Country Home with ample acreage. Large living-room, 
dining-room, butler's pantry, kitchen, three fireplaces, wide verandas. Five master 

Complete servant's quarters with bath. 
First floor lavatory. 


bedrooms, two fireplaces, two baths. 
Electricity, spring-water, steam-heat. 




















A Home On The Side of The Mountain. Five master bedrooms with two baths, 
living-room, study, dining-room, two fireplaces, butler's pantry. Servant’s quarters 
Electricity, spring-water, garage. 




















A postcard to J. P., care of YANKEE, INC., Dublin, N. H.— 


or to NIMS REALTY CO.,, Keene, N. H., will bring you further details 






























































OLD FISHING ‘TOWNS 


Many of us who were born more than 
a thousand miles inland surrender to the 
beauty and quaintness of New England 
Old 


Samuel Chamberlain, the etcher, tells us, 


fishing towns. fishing towns, as 
are not as plentiful on the New England 
coast as one would think. 

“The highly 


of Gloucester,” he writes, 


paintable picturesqness 


“seems to be 
duplicated in few places. However, Ston- 
ington might be called the ‘Gloucester of 
Connecticut’ with fair accuracy. The fish- 
gay 


contrast to the more matter-of-fact (and 


ing fleet here is and colorful, in 
doubtless more efficient) fleets in Noank, 
Niantic and New London. Perhaps this 
is due to the Portugese influence, very 
strong in Stonington, which calls for 
plenty of color and song and red wine. 
With 


ence, why wouldn’t ‘Follow the Portu- 


Provincetown as further evid- 
gese’ be a good slogan for artists?” 

One of the most enjoyable vacations 
Snug and I ever enjoyed was at Glouces- 
ter. We put our car in a garage and pre- 
tended that we were poor tourists (It 
didn’t need much imagination, once we 
looked at our pocketbooks.) who were 
forced to walk everywhere. Because we 
always went about on foot we saw things 
that no hurrying visitor in a car could 
We 


fish yards, went down into the holds of 


possibly see. wandered around the 
vessels, watched fish being packed for mar- 
ket, loafed on the wharves and watched 
the ships sail in and out, followed the 
shore for miles and enjoyed the ever- 
changing views. We had no plans, were 
in no hurry, and Gloucester gave us of 
her best. It was a delightful vacation. 
On another summer trip we followed 
the Maine Coast. That is another trip 
that should be taken leisurely, without 
plans. Properly to enjoy a friendship or 
to see the beauty in a country one must 
cease to be a slave of time and surrender 
to the joys of the passing moments. The 
beauty of the doorways of the fine old 
houses in Maine seacoast villages should 
keep one busy for weeks. 


ABOUT A DOG CALLED 
“YANKEE” 


Inasmuch as so many of our Yankee- 
land people are buying dog teams of their 
own, they may enjoy reading about a dog 


with Thomas Dreier 


named “Yankee.” You will find him de- 
scribed in Elliott Merrick’s book “True 
North” which was published by Scrib- 
ner’s. He tells about the winter he and 
his wife, Kay, spent with trappers in 
the Hudson Bay Country. Trappers do 
not take dogs with them because dogs, 
as a rule, are a nuisance in a hunting 
camp. They rob traps, eat up snowshoes, 
mittens—anything they can chew—chase 
game away, and have to be fed. They 
are wonderful when there is hauling to 
do, but otherwise they are a care. 

Except Yankee. John Groves had an 
ideal trapper’s dog—a friend and a pet. 
Yankee is described as a big, strong half 
New Foundland, half husky. 
New Foundland side he has 


and a nose for hunting, from the husky 


From the 
intelligence 


inheritance, endurance and strength to 
haul. He knows enough to trail porcu- 
pines, but respect them; he has a differ- 
ent bark for partridges and for rabbits. 
He eats most anything, including bread, 
but will not touch food without permis- 
sion and never steals anything or noses in 
in water and 


traps. He retrieves ducks 


out on bad ice. He will walk ahead or 
behind, just as he is told, and is a demon 
for polishing off crippled running ptarmi- 
gan or tracking down animals that got 
away with a trap on one foot. Added to 
this he is a good sled dog. He has also 








TRAVELING NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


been taught to guard a kill. Once when 
John forgot to call him off, Yankee stayed 
beside a dead porcupine for two days and 
a night until his master went back for him, 

Now, when some of you are boasting 
about your dogs, compare them with Yan- 


kee and see where you come out. 


AND THE SOUTHBOUND TRAIN 
STOPPED 

Men may be important on Wall Street 
and their very presence may cause city 
men to tremble. But those big fellows are 
just fellow human beings to the average 
New England countryman. The pon- 
pous, chesty, egotistical city man only 
makes a fool of himself when he tries to 
show off. One such man who thought of 
himself as a Big Shot had to leave his 
summer home in the mountains in a 
hurry and telegraphed to the president 
of the railroad asking to have the 10.24 
southbound stop at a certain nearby rural 
station. 

Upon reaching the station that night, 
he asked the station agent if he had re- 
ceived orders to flag the 10.24. 

“No! I haint.” 

“Well! Aren’t you going to flag that 
train?” 


“No! I haint.” 











Photo by Clifford Scofield 


This scene taken in Norwalk (Conn.) Harbor, certainly carries with it, and suggests some- 


how, the beauty of the day which is about to begin. 
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(esssssssssss i The Big Shot was all of a dither, for 
On historic Concord Common | he heard the train approaching in the 
‘| Midway between the Minute Man {| | distance. As the train hove into sight far S 
| and the Home of the Alcotts - - down the track, the Big Shot grabbed a THE ANNAL 
| lantern the agent had left sitting on the 
| COLONIAL INN ff} pisttorm and swung it violently up and of the 
platform and swung it violently up anc 
: —BUILT 1770— down in his best imitation of a railroader. GRAND 
ay The 10.24 came to a stop i , 
d | Open All Year @ 35 Rooms e e ° came toa s pina norms 
H Luncheons @ Dinners manner. MO OC 
: Hl “You'll hear about this,” said the Big NADN K 
8 CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS Sh bh 7 
Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper Shot to the agent. 
itl “Tee-hee!” snickered the agent. “If ye By 
= <= a hadn’t been so high and mighty, I’d a Allen Chamberlain 
told ye the 10.24 allus stops here.” 
N a 
et A JOB FOR SOLOMON 
y The wisdom accumulated by Harrie B. 
i Coe and associates of the Maine Publicity 
se Bureau is subjected to a heavy strain when — 
a NEW ENGLAND 2 | such requests as that of two maiden ladies 
ly Whether it’s the warm friendliness of _ a 
“ a Colonial farm house — the rugged > | come to them. These two woman travel- 
to a Pe M. pA ing about the state and owning six cats 
. oy at oe Ele Senin ee | asked for information as to ways of pre- —— oo 
IS the brooding peace of a secluded lake — venting said cats from hunting birds and OS eS Pe ee 
P or the carefree Sayety of a ? . h of this famous mountain 
eso — Th National e estate 7 ° = — 
nt Clearing Meme eum yen, for sahess oe a published by The SOCIETY 
or rental, properties to meet any re- for the PROTECTION of 
4 quirement at prices in keeping with to- NEW AMPSHIRI FOR 
day’s market. Ask your broker or con- N f Al . . 
al sult CLIFFORD G. SCOFIELD ESTS 
THE NATIONAL REAL ESTATE _ 
CLEARING HOUSE | PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
it, (Previews Incorporated) | HOME PORTRAITURE Through contributions of | 
c 50 Congress St., Boston ~ P CAP 4995 HARBOR LIGHT COTTAGE it HAWKING AVE | members and friends the So- 
New York Philadelphia EAST NORWALK, CONN TEL. NORWALK 364 | . 
ciety has acquired 3,200 
OOOO , acres on the slopes of Mon- 
at adnock. 
LS TE 
CRAWFORD NOTCH | |KEARSARGE MOUNTAIN 
within the shadow of | SUTTON PRIMEVAL PINES 
MOUNT SUNAPEE 
MT. Raps 
T. WASHINGTON FLUME RESERVATION 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 Lost RIVER 
NEW HAMPSHIRE are also held for the public 
New members to 
Discriminati 
return a help carry on the 
to theCrawford House work of the Soci- 
at Crawford Notch, . > , I 
famous for its loca- ety are warmiy 
tion, its clientele, its welcomed 
atmosphere and its 
service. Rates include = - 
ayy | m= The first edition of ‘““THE 
with bath one person ANNALS of the GRAND 
s lo 4 - . ere 00 . 
Se a ae ae a MONADNOCK,” contain- 
" S , July, be : > : 
f Sept. Booklet and di: me 208 pages, 32 illus- 
agnosis of weekly and trations, and maps, is now 
seasonal] rates on re- . 
quest. ready. Price, $3.00, post- 
Barron Hotel Co. paid. 
. ! i F . ro Make checks payable to 
a hunt eh a 
Sperry J. J. Storrow, Jr., Treas. 
23 School Street 
CRAWFORD ALUUAY Concord, New Hampshire 











CRAWFORD NOTCH- NFW HAMPSHIRE | 





“Crowns”, by Alzira Peirce 
(Mrs. Waldo Peirce) 


Courtesy Grace Horne Galleries 


i wee 


Courtesy Grace Horne Galleries 


“SUNSET AND 


Moonrise” 


D 


by Molly Luce 


“Tue Op Coverep Brivce, CHISELVILLE” 
by Edwin Child 


Print courtesy of The Bulkley Studio 
From “Tuts Is Vermont’ 
by Walter and Margaret Hard 


—Stephen Daye Press 


Courtesy Grace Horne Galleries 


















All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


Wanted: books, old or new, about 
White Mountains. Will swop autograph 
picture of Pershing or Coolidge. Ju—l 


Furnished summer camp near southern 


New Hampshire lake. Accommodates 
four. I will swop rent for equivalent in 


work around nearby summer home. Ju—2 


What have you to swop for a flowered 
chiffon dress with silk slip attached, size 
38, almost new? Of course, | would con- 
sider a crisp five dollar bill. Ju—3 





I'll swop new woolen clothes—over- 
coats, suits, topcoats, for wool in full bag 
lots. Send handtul of wool as sample, to- 
gether with description and amount and 
estimated worth; also what you need for 
clothes. My—10 


Will swop beautiful thoroughbred Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 1935, for thor- 
sughbred Guernsey heifer calf. A—3 


Radio—battery operated Atwater Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tools. My—l 


Experienced knitter will supply material 
and knit three piece bouclé suit, in swop 
for a high four poster or what have you? 
My—3 


Old coins. 
know what you have. 


Will swop or buy. Let me 


A—5 


Three H.P. 110-220 Volt, Single Phase 
Electric Motor (little used). For surface 
planer or tractor. My—5 


Will swop split bamboo fishing rod for 
boxing gloves, or what am I offered. My--8 


I will swop automatic Oil Brooder for 
set of bar bells, dumb-bells or rifle. A—6 


Will swop pictures and letters about fly- 
ing in South America for letters from fel- 
low Yankees. My—12 


Will swop ten thousand dollar house in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. over twelve thou- 
sand feet of land, for permanent summer 
home, preferably near salt water. My—2 


I will swop $24.00 of maple syrup for 
a $24.00 suit or topcoat, new, that can be 
chosen from stock—any size, any color 
that a man may want. My—11 


C Melody Saxophone, never used; cost 
over $100; perfect condition. I want a 
Shetland pony, yearling mare preferred. 


a7 


Four swell French and German travel 
posters, brand new, will be swopped for a 


gallon of this year’s first run maple syrup. 
A—1 


One large bird cage suitable for a par- 
rot, will swop for one gallon of maple 
syrup or what have you? Size of cage 
15” x 18” x 20” high. Ju—4 





(5¢ a word per insertion) 








Antiques, Auctions, etc. 


FOR THE INEXPENSIVE ANTIQUE—Try the 
SCRAP BAG, Warner, N. H. 


OLD GLASS, GUNS, RUGS: At ELM REST, 
Boston-Fitchburg highway, two miles south of 
Keene. Also Rooms and Cabins Mrs. Jessie I 


Harris, Prop., Keene, N. H 


Real Estate, Houses for Rent, Places to 
Stay, etc. 


FOR RENT—“Cape Cod” Cottage, Warner, N 


H 9 rooms, furnished, electricity, water, wood 
stoves—One knotty-pine room, ideal for Tea 
louse facing beautiful stream suitable for ar- 
tist or writer For appointment telephone Warner 
40—or write Yankee, Inc., care of D. FE B 


$50 monthly, $175 long season 


MASON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. For Rent—Furn- 


ished camp near lake. Fireplace, swimming, boat- 


ing, fishing, blueberrying Ninety minutes motor 


from Harvard Square Attractive rates for long 


ALMUS RUSSELL 


season J 


SUMMER HOME FOR RENT, SPAETH FARM, 
12 miles from Keene, N. H. Be 
old farm house, 6 rooms, fireplace 


autiful hill top; 
, barn, bedrooms, 
studios, balcony, living room and fire-place. Ap- 


ply YANKEE, D. S. 


$300 for summer 


| UNIQUE GUEST HOUSE AND 


half way between Concord, Mass 


H Reasonable 





TEA BARN 
In Hancock, N. H., just 


opened—approximately 
and Concord, N 
CORINNE D’'A CAM- 


PAGNA PINTO, Hancock, N. H 


rates 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 


ot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 


Realtor, 17 


cil Gilman ( 


Keene, N. H. 


Gunn, Roxbury St., 


Rabbits, Wells, Old Gold, etc. 


RABBITS: Piece O’Land Angoras Foundation 
stock English type Lady Byng strain Machine- 
n Angora yarns Mail orders filled Low 
rices WILLIAM J. SHERRARD, Sole Owner, 
Munsonville, New Hampshire 
WELL WELL WELL It’s an old old 
story t you'll never be satisfied until you have 
yo own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home I dig ‘em highest references BUR- 
TON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 
OLD GOLD WANTED-—Send us your old gold, 
silve an platinum of every description We 
will advise value and hold for your acceptance 
Reference: Any bank or dentist anywhere. THE J 
M. NEY COMPANY, Elm and West Sts., Hart- 


ford, Conn. 





A Scholarship Offer 


The National Little Theatre Movement has had for the past three years at West 


ford, Massachusetts, 


a summer training base for the arts of the theatre 


where talented 


and sincere students of the theatre may work and study 


This remarkable plant of 350 acres, two theatres and a large staff of instructors 


lecturers and directors 


has been made possible through the generous bequest of Mrs 


Samuel Arthur Huntington, and for the next two years properly qualified students may 


apply for admission to this theatre-colony, and if accepted 
studying under the leading active theatre minds of the country 


will have the privilege of 
without tuition charge 


The National Little Theatre Movement has kindly extended, to the readers of 
YANKEE, two full scholarships for the summer season of 1936. 


Students who are high school graduates, and are possessors of some college training 


or its equivalent, are invited to write for the catalogue, telling in detail the work offered 


during July and August of this year 


Such applications should be written giving full 


information as to your background, and addressed to the Director of Admissions, Na- 
tional Little Theatre Movement, Westford, Massachusetts 


Last year 145 students attended this unusual theatre-training institution, and more 
than a third of the student body were given contracts for work in the professional 


theatre last Fall. 


The Colony has its own swimming beach, private tennis courts 


as well as nine saddle horses 

Cornelia Otis Skinner, Ruth St 
The Jitney 
appeared at the theatre last summer 


Players, Ann Freschmann, and 


Denis, 


and golf course 


Miriam Marmein, Ethel Barrymore Colt 


other leaders in the contemporary theatre 


Interested students of the drama, who wish to make the theatre their profes- 
sion, are invited to make application for a scholarship. 
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One should be able to write much that 
is interesting of an event such as the sale 
of the household effects from the home of 
former President Calvin Coolidge held in 
Northampton, Mass., on May seventh. 
But the writer is still attempting to grasp 
what actually took place. 

When the final words ‘‘Going, Going, 
Gone’ were uttered by auctioneer George 
W. Bean, many were they who gave a sigh 
of relief; the curtain had fallen on some- 
thing so unlike either Mr. or Mrs. Cool- 
idge. 

Prior to embarking on a trip abroad, 
Mrs. Coolidge had set aside all the articles 
she had considered necessary for her to use 
should she wish to establish a home again, 
and the remainder given to the Forbes Li- 
brary. She then expressed the wish that 
the leftovers or useless things be disposed of 
in a quiet way. It is apparent that those 
responsible for the carrying out of this wish 
were in fear that unless they were disposed 
of by public auction, they would lose their 
identity. Far Better So. 

Today considerable resentment is ex- 
pressed in Northampton over the strange 
collection of items, and former Coolidge 
associates, as well as friends of the widow, 
do not hesitate to say that they believe Mrs. 
Coolidge will be displeased when she learns 
of the articles offered and the publicity 
given them. 

A few of the opinions expressed are as 
follows: 

Judge Henry P. Field, who nomin- 
ated Mr. Coolidge for the Vice-Pres- 
idency: “If my good friend, Mr. Coolidge 
could but know of this, he would turn 
over in his grave. The only persons who 
go to auctions are old women. They 
would not miss an auction or a funeral for 
the world. I think this auction is dis- 
graceful.”’ 

During the sale, Attorney Ralph W. 
Hemenway, former law partner of Coolidge 
and now counsel for his widow, said: 
“Mrs. Coolidge will probably give the pro- 
ceeds to charity,’’ and he also expressed re- 


gret in the way the many next to worth- 
less articles were hawked and sold. 

A partial list of the purchasers and the 
prices they paid: 


Mrs. Dorothy R. Marden of Springfield, 
Mass., cigar humidor, $25; a small bed, 
which she states she will put in her tourist 
camp, $3.50. 

Proprietor Lewis N. Wiggins of the 
Hotel Northampton will create a Calvin 
Coolidge Memorial Room with his pur- 
chase—an oaken double bed at $22, a 
hickory rocker at $7.00, a split ash stool 
at $5.00, and an oaken dresser at $12.50. 

Mrs. William S. Pickering, the ‘‘sand- 
wich” lady at Amherst College—an old 
kitchen table on which she stated she will 
make sandwiches in the future. 

To each and every article sold a card or 
seal of authenticity was attached, and per- 
haps proud indeed will be the possessors of 
such but somehow I, for one, feel that the 
seal of authenticity is best possessed not on 
a card attached to worldly goods but in 

















Chippendale Card Table in mahogany, circa 
1705-1775 Claw and Ball Feet. Acanthus 
Leaf Carvings. Undoubtedly the work of 
the Philadelphia school of cabinet makers. 
From the private collection of the author. 


pleasant memories of the achievement and 
true Americanism personified by that silent 
Yankee, Calvin Coolidge. 


The open season of auction sales will 
soon begin. The raucous voice of the auc- 
tioneer “how much am I offered” will 
pierce the air. May the ever faithful, who 
sit hour upon hour in the broiling sun be 
rewarded with that choice bit of treasure 
that has been the object of their dreams, 
during the long winter months. 


During the late winter and early spring 
months many notable fine arts and antique 
sales have been held at the American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries Inc., New 
York. Prices obtained would indicate that 
the ‘“‘market is on the up’, particularly 
Georgian Silver and Sheffield plate. 


The last frontier has been crossed,—The 
fairer sex have entered the field of auction- 
eering. A license has recently been granted 
to a woman in a Massachusetts town. Her 
explanatioa of the new venture is ‘“When 
Was man ever equal of a woman when it 
comes to talking, either in public or pri- 
vate life’’. 

Beware! you gentlemen auction bound, 
that beguiling smile and feminine touch 
will make you pay two dollars for that old 
“‘derelict’’ where you paid but one before. 

Ah! Me! Will this invasion into man’s 
realm, ever cease? 


A few words of encouragement to 
the collecting Brother and Sister who 
at times feel piqued for being referred 
to as Antique Hounds, Junk Collectors 
etc. “Forgive Them for They Know 
Not What they say”. Antiques are the 
only material things that we have left 
of passed generations and by surround- 
ing ourselves with these objects, better 
do we learn to appreciate what went 
into the making of these United States. 
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Since 1790 





READY 
| TO WEAR 


Near Town Hall 
Open daily 8.30 to 5.30 Tuesday and Saturday evenings 


Boston Factory Branch Sales Room Now Open 


_BEAUTIFUL SUITS 


"24 


| Faultlessly Tailored—Genuine Gaunt Fabrics—No Cot- 
ton—No Shoddy—l00% Virgin Wool and Worsted— 


Just off Route 28 


DIRECT 
AT MILL 


Methuen, Mass. 


| Also — 


\ Tailored to your measure 


isto-Gi 
Ari ex 





Literally — 


of | The World's Finest Suiting 
Clothes Just opened, this new store in the heart of Boston, to supply you with | ON 5TH AVENUE $1 25 

for quality clothes without paying fancy prices. NEW YORK 
Gentlemen 1 Come and see for yourself—You'll be well repaid. | AT THE MILL 

in Boston Salesroom, 100 Boylston St., Colonial Bldg., Room 938 —Only— $55 

| 

England i] GENUINE 

ms MERRIMAC MILLS ©... 
p are ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 4 — 


Tranuel-Tex 
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"Look for the Blazing Arrow’ 


>- > 


3978 Drexel Blvd. DAYS and WAY S 


Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Editor:— f 
It’s kind of late in the day to be reply- Oo 
ing to that fellow-Yankee who wrote e 
about ““Yankee’’ being a case of bringing p N E | d 

coals to Newcastle. I’ve been mulling it ioneer ew ng an 
over and guess I'll have to speak for the 
exiled New Englander. 


Did you ever read Elijah Kellogg’s ae ” 
“Good Old Times’? That’s the place / EY 
where I was born—Gorham, Maine,—in 


an old white farm house that still had an 
Indian door in it. It was the last of 
August, and my mother has always declared 

that the birthmark on my hand is the mark a pagean 
of the tomato. There were horse chestnut 

trees in front, lilacs at the door, an apple 


orchard straggling along the road to the AUTHENTIC SCENES 


next place, currant bushes out back of the 








— — = the pasture—deep woods, SOME ORIGINAL PROPERTIES 
vi igh-bush _blueberri he edge. 
ear iy ‘ladies’ ‘ae, violets, Pana. ot MANY HEIRLOOM COSTUMES 


of the gully slippery with pine needles!— 
Perhaps every New Englander who has lost 


his sentiment about such things should be SAFFORD PARK - SWANZEY, N. H. 


exiled until his heart aches for them. Rows 
of transparent jelly, tomatoes ripening in 
the window—all these were soon lost, for JUNE 14 1936 -- 8 Pp. M 
there was a heavy mortgage on the farm. / . 
I don’t know how my father happened 
to be left alone with the farm, when all 
the rest of the family were in the city. I ae 
know he loved the old place, but he could- ~< 
n't hold it. If he hadn’t been so senti- 
mental he might have. The man who 
bought it, immediately cut off all the 
beautiful woodland, turning it into lumber 
and money. But my father loved those 


woods, and years afterwards he would come | : 
out of his musings, his mouth would take | : Y ANKEE 
on grim lines, and he would say, ‘“That 
was a beautiful woodlot—a beautiful | : 
woodlot! It had some of the finest trees are you willing to lend a hand? 
anywhere around.”’ r 
| To this day I think of the man who 
bought that farm and stripped it of trees : 
as an interloper and a brigand! if so 
Speaking of coals to Newcastle and 


Roosevelt discovering the Ten Command- 
ments, I am reminded of a peasant Galilean | : JOIN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY LEAGUE 
who discovered forgotten wonders in the | : 


literature of his people, and whose friends 




















snot a new literature from what he “. Send this blank to The National Economy League, 80 
e had a queer way too, of giving a dif- 
ft ferent slant to things that were so common Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


that people never thought of them,—seed- 
sowing, harvest, springs of water, lilies of 


the field, birds of the air,—maybe the I wish to become a J Contributing 


Yankee needs someone to do that for him. | : | non-contributing 
As an exile, I’m thinking those Ten | : member of the National Economy League. 
Commandments would have looked pretty | : 
| good to those wanderers who sat them 


down by the waters of Babylon and wept, 
and how often many a Yankee has wept 


unconsoled by the muddy waters of some | : 

aaa ae Name TETTISTTTT Tir ree ee 
Surely this fellow-Yankee, who thinks | : 

that Yankees do not need ‘Yankee’ has Address 


never sat in a circle of continental mid- 
at rir and heard them snicker when he | : 

said, ‘‘Mebbe.’’ Nor has he congealed with | : H 

futility when asked in curious tones, ‘“What | : City and State 
part of the world are you from?” He has 
never answered proudly, ‘‘New England!”’ 


and | heard the reply, “©-0-0!" vaguely, | ; Contributors of $2.00 or more receive the monthly bul- 
and how many days do you spend on the ‘ i 

Gin @ of oe apm Ae the |; letin. Checks should be made payable to The National 
old hometown Portland means Oregon, | : Economy League, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Litera- 


Dublin means Ireland, and Boston!—lIf 


ture sent on request. 
(Continued on next page) 
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in NEW ENGLAND 







































IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 


In New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 
neath you. 

On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 
breeze. 

It’s possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 






BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 
cific vacation information. Tear out the 
coupon now. 


Ment ATE MAEPONRT 5, 
~ 


*NEW ENGLAND’ 


secccccscssccessces 
New ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
YAN-16. 


Name 


Address 





























Boston is mentioned, they draw apart and 
look at one with deference worthy of at 
least a L.L.D. which makes one feel foolish 
when one has only a B.S. 

There are so many repressions for the 
exiled Yankee, where rivers are creeks and 
where pilot bread and common crackers 
were never heard of, where a paper bag is 
a sack and kerosene is coal oil. There a 
piazza is just a porch no matter how elab- 
orate its design, and worst of all, the baked 
bean is desecrated with bacon and tomato, 
and a stonewall straggling over a hill is a 
lisgrace. 

On returning home from wandering, one 
holds one breath with fear, pausing over 
the first spoonful of fish chowder. Will it 
be the same, or will some outlandish, new- 
fangled recipe have changed its flavor. Then 
one relaxes,—it hits the right spot as al- 
ways! 

Anyone who has suffered such repres- 
sions understands how born and bred New 
Englanders scattered around the globe will 
respond to ““Yankee’’ and will pour out 


Praise, to match the sparse, close-lipped 

commendation of their fortunate brothers 
who still live on Yankee soil. 
Yours, 

RUTH CARRUTHERS SLADE. 


Bethany, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

Have just finished reading the very in- 
teresting article on ‘Walls’ by George 
Allen England. It is said that we have 10 
miles of stone walls on our farm—they 
have never been measured but I do not 
doubt it, as they extend on two road-sides 
and even on the mountain-side. While 
some have been built in my day, they were 
mostly built by grand- and great-grand- 
parents and those preceding. Thanks to 
Mr. England and his tribute to the indom- 
itable Yankee spirit of our forefathers. 

I am enjoying YANKEE very much. 

Mrs. M. S. BALL. 

P. S. I am just going to read that ar- 
ticle again. 

WANTED: Two or more copies of December, 
1935 issue of Vankee—communicate with Wayne 
Woodward, 17735 15th Ave., N. E., 
Washington. 
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their pent-up longings in words of ecstatic | 


Seattle, | 











Australia reviews 


‘“*THE MOUNTAIN ROAD” 


From a Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, paper comes this re- 
view of The Mountain 
Road, written by Lola 
Gornall: 


At Sunny Meadows Farm, New Hamp- 
shire, lives one Thomas Dreier, author 
of “The Mountain Road.” His friend, 
Mr. J. Simpson, sent me a copy of this 
book, which is really an idyle of 
philosophy, ethics, neighborliness, broth- 
erhood, love, beauty, faith, hope, and 
Trust 

Thomas Dreier has not only the seeing 
eye, but the heart that understands what 
it sees is charming book takes us 
along roads dewy with a spiritual love- 
liness, and once you have accepted the 
author’s psychological scenario you have 
accepted the soul of New Hampshire 


He is sweet, contained, reverent, ac- 
complished in the quiet charm of sim- 
plicity and graciousness. He is lyrical 
in his gentleness and sympathy He 


presents a fresh, keen view of life with a 
Rembrandt gift of light and shade 

The book is richly illustrated with 
scenic gems of incredible loveliness 
glimpses of mountain roads that make 
us ache to flee from the nasty noses of 
the cities of the world 

Thomas Dreier has preserved 
between the pages of his book, in an 
amber of golden prose, the very scent 
and color of the country he knows and 
well More than this, he has 
peopled his “Mountain Road” with many 


for us 


loves so 


strange and vivid characters; not even 
Robert Burns knew and loved humanity 
better than Thomas Dreier 


“The Mountain Road” 


and “Sunny Meadows’ 
(Each $2) 
may be obtained at your 


bookstore or from 


Che Stratford Company 
289 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


















Photo by Clifford Scofield 


We offer a prize of $2.50 (Scofield and his friends 


excluded) for the best guess as to what county, in which New England State it was taken 


—and why. 





H 


All suitable answers will be published. 























We Go Native 


by Clarence M. Webster 


The Return 
of the Natives 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Tourist Homes 
by Demetra Vaka 


A Little House 


to House Canvassing 
by Clarence DeMar 


A famous Marathon runner’s 
spare time experiences. 








THIS MAGAZINE 
IS AN EXAMPLE 
OF THE CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP OF THE 


SENTINEL 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


K E E N E 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 































Porch is now glassed in—foundation now stonework. 


THIS LOG CABIN CAMP 


Going---Going--- 
to the first likely Yankee bidder 
who looks as if he could pay it 





- - - for Two Thousand Dollars. 





25x25 - - All one room on lower floor - - lighted by 
candles - - 20x25 glassed-in-porch - - kitchen in base- 


ment - - four chambers upstairs - - water supply near- 
by. 
Includes — — — 










150 acres of land 
- - wooded for the ——~=> 
most partinspruce. _ 


ore 


a) A 


Half a mile from 
beautiful lake - - - fine view of Vermont and New 
Hampshire mountains - - 85 miles from Boston. 


— — And 


c 2: stone fireplace 
l C) built of local stones 
dragged in by oxen 


belonging to the 





present owner. Simply furnished. Private drive. 






APPLY CARE OF OWNER, H. E. P. 
YANKEE, INC. DUBLIN, N. H. 





VACATION READING 
TO FIT YOUR POCKET! 


International Pocket Library's books by famous authors 
are made to fit your pocket in more ways than one— 
they cost only twenty-five cents apiece, and are four and 
a half by six inches in size! 


With vacation ahead, they are just the books to invest 
in, with neither the bulk nor the expense of usual classics 
editions. 


Take a glance at the titles listed below. What a galaxy 
of literary achievement! All of these books are un- 
abridged, and the introductions themselves merit your 
best attention. 


+ Two Tales Rudyard Kipling 
Introduction by Wilson Follett 


2. The Importance of Being Earnest Oscar Wilde 
Introduction by Lester Cramer 


. Mademoiselle Fifi and Other Stories 
Guy de Maupassant 
Introduction by Joseph Conrad 


- Two Wessex Tales Thomas Hardy 
Introduction by Conrad Aiken 


. A Shropshire Lad A. E. Housman 
Preface by William Stanley Braithwaite 


- Modern Russian Classics 
Andeyev, Gorki & Others 
Foreword by Isaac Goldberg 


- Book of Francois Villon 
Introduction by H. de Vere Stacpoole 


. Five Modern Plays O’Neil, Schnitzler, Dunsany 
Maeterlinck, Richard Hughes 


- The Hound of Heaven and Other Poems 
Francis Thompson 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 


. Candide 
Introduction by Andre Morize 


Voltaire 


- The Greatest Thing In The World 
Henry Drummond 
Introduction by Elizabeth Towne 


Burton Rascoe, prominent critic of Esquire, wrote that 
he would gladly pay the price for the introductions alone. 
We don't wonder, because G. K. Chesterton, W. B. 
Yeats, Joseph Conrad and Professor Andre Morize are 
only a few of the men who have written these introduc- 
tions. 

Printed in large, clear type on a good quality of book 
paper, they are in every way like expensive books except 
that they are bound in Continental style with heavy paper 
covers, in attractive colors. Sewed bindings allow flat 
opening and illustrations in many of the volumes add 
still more to their interest and value. 


- Three Irish Plays Synge, Hyde and Yeats 
Introduction by Harrison Hale Schaff 


- The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Edward Fitzgerald 
Decorations by Elihu Vedder 
- My Daughter Bernadette Francis Jammes 


- Alice In Wonderland Lewis Carroll 
Illustrated by Sir John Tenniel 


- The Symposium of Plato 

- The Wisdom of Confucius 
. Safe Number Sixty-Nine J. S. Fletcher 
- The Skeleton in the Closet Clarence Darrow 


- Gitanjali Rabindranath Tagore 
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International Pocket Library \ 
306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. ie 


) 
($.25) per copy. 


Address .. a fo 
- o> 


Please send me numbers 
of the International Pocket Library series listed in June 


Yankee, for which | enclose at twenty-five cents 


Se 








